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ILLUSTRATION FROM JUBY IN THE COMPANION FOR MAY 6 


DRAWN BY DO. G. SUMMERS 
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Yo fom A POSY IN A POT 
E 4 AUNT BEULAH’S DIARY . 
“Za FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
Jp MARGIE HAS A MAN 
o IN BROAD-HAND COVE . 
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TO aH A A aA 


prerr Colleges | 
and Camps 


HE Publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to 
anyone requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music 
or Normal School, College or Univer- 
sity. Kindly indicate whether you have 
in mind one for boys or girls, and if you 
have any preference as to its location. 
Address 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON 





RMA ANA 
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WORCESTER ACADEMY 





250 Boys 
87th Year 


22 Teachers 
Opens Sept. 14th 


“There is nothing that a man 
loves and honors so much, 
next to a good mother, as 
a good school.”—Kipling. 


Alumni all over the world honor 
Worcester Academy. 


For catalog address the Registrar. 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


Worcester, Mass. 

















Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for life and for college work 


A school for 60 boys—single rooms only. 
Yearly expense $800. 


GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, A. M., Headmaster 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


“Cho-Seco” Ink Pellets 


to produce one full quart HIGHEST GRADE BLUE-BLACK 
WRITING FLUID, only 60 cents. Or glass jar to pro- 
duce six quarts, and one quart red, for $3.00. Sample to 
fill ten-cent bottle for 5 cents. ALL POSTPAID. 

Special ink offer to schools using large quantities. 
Cho-Seco Ink Pellet Co., Albany, N. Y., U.S. A. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Unique record for college entrance prep- 
aration and for success of graduates in college. Studio, 
manual training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Lower School—Special home care and training of younger 
boys. Separate room for every grade. Outdoor sports. 
Catalog. ETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 B Stre it Massachusetts 
32d year. New building: —_——. of -, two and three 
years. Present conditions created iemand for our 
yeaduaten. Courses in Medical Gommastics and Play- 
grounds. Summer Camp. Apply to The Secretary. 

















Howard Seminary for Girls 


25 miles from Boston. College preparatory and general courses. 
Household economics. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal 
music. Military drill. Horseback riding. All sports. Upper and 
lower school. 50 pupils. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall, 
Principals, 20 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 





eye ° 
Bordentown Military Institute 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
tostudy. Military training. Supervised athletics. 36th year. 
For catalogue, address Drawer C-15, Col. T. D. LANDON, 
Bordentown, N. J. Principal and Commandant. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls, 17 miles from Boston. 
46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gym- 
nasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


HARD OF HEARING? 








You Can Learn to Listen with Your Eyes 
Our story is of great interest to adults of 
impaired hearing or growing deafness 

NEW mee SCHOOL of SPEECH a for ADULTS 
25 Huntington Ave., Boston, 









oF baat S DEVELOPED 


Mail us 20c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
20c for6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 270 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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BATHING AND SAILING AT A 
DUTCH SUMMER RESORT 


HE Dutch are a placid and leisurely 

people, who prefer in their amusements 

to avoid any great exertion. A visitor to 
one of the few seashore resorts of Holland must 
contrast the quiet and extremely moderate 
enjoyment of outdoor recreations with the zest 
that an American takes in similar exercise. 

A peculiarity that strikes a visitor at once 
is that no one seems to go into the water for 
a swim. Occasionally a visiting American or 
Englishman may be seen striking out; but the 
Hollanders paddle round in shallow water, 
shout when a wave breaks to their shoulders, 
and in general make a rather dry business of 
what ought to be an exhilarating exercise. 

There is usually a ‘‘danger line’? where the 
water would reach to a short man’s shoulders ; 
and what at Newport would be an ordinary 
surf would cause a bathing beach in Holland 
to be virtually deserted. 

During the bathing a lifeguard will consci- 
entiously patrol the beach, barefoot, with red 
flannel trousers rolled up to his knees and a 
coil of rope on his shoulder. He is as likely as 
not to be old and unable to swim very well. 
But he has learned to keep his feet in the surf, 
and his function seems to be to rescue rash 
bathers who have fallen into danger in three 
feet of water. 

Of the comparatively few swimmers, nearly 
all make heavy work of getting beyond the 
breakers. They try to swim over, and so are 
buffeted about; the trick of diving under a 
roller and so getting beyond the white line 
easily seems generally unknown. Whenever one 
does it, he is watched with the greatest interest 
and astonishment. 

For swimming, as for sailing, the Dutch 
have apparently but a mild-enthusiasm. A few 
small pinken are, it is. true, always lying in 
the surf, ready to take parties out for a short 
and very slow sail. If you join one of these 
rare parties, you are carried out to the boat 
on a twelve-inch piece of board that rests on 
the shoulders of two barefoot fishermen. 

When the passengers are all on board and 
seated on narrow cross planks, the flag of the 
Netherlands is hoisted to the masthead. That 
ceremony is never omitted. The small sails 
are next hoisted; the sailors, sitting forward, 
as for a tug of war, haul mightily on a kedge 
anchor line; and at last the boat moves, with 
spray splashing over the square bow and with 
much pounding on the sand. 

After two tacks in shoal water, the boat 
heads in for the beach until it grounds again 
among the breakers. The ladies. of the party 
are carried ashore on planks, just as they were 
brought on board; but the men must each 
straddle the neck of a brawny fisherman, who, 
staggering through the surf, threatens every 
moment to fall, but never does. 

When the passenger has paid the somewhat 
expensive charge for this sail, the fisherman 
will probably tug at his cap and say, ‘‘ Voor 
drinken, Mynheer, als ’t v belieft’’— which 
means that he wants a tip as well as his pay. 

On the whole, it is not surprising that the 
Dutch, with their lack of harbor facilities and 
with the necessity of using such clumsy craft, 
do not take a keen interest in sailing. 


Ss ¢ 


TELLING A STORY TO ITS AUTHOR 


NE felt in talking with Mark Twain that 

he was more than a man, that he was a 

force, writes Mr. William W. Ellsworth, 
whose long connection with the Century Mag- 
azine brought him in contact with the great 
humorist. He never talked with you, continues 
Mr. Elisworth in A Golden Age of Authors, 
that he did not say something worth while, 
nor write a letter that did not have an original 
thought in it. When his story The Million- 
Pound Bank Note was published in the 
Century, we got up some very good advertis- 
ing, imitation English bank notes, posters, 
and so forth. We were cheered by the follow- 
ing letter: 


Villa Viviani, Settignano, Florence, 
Jan. 13, 1893. 

My dear Ellsworth. It is the most variegated 
and extraordinary explosion of advertising I have 
encountered in my lifetime. Yes, and the most in- 
genious and seductive and beguiling, too, for it 
made me go and get the article and read it myself, 
it so inflamed my curiosity to know what it was all 
about. When advertising can achieve that effect, 
it has struck the very summit, it seems to me. 

I haven’t read the rest of my works, but would 
like to—so sometime I will get you to advertise 
them, too. 

Please give my love to all the Century and St. 
Nicholas friends. 


Sincerely yours, 8S. L. Clemens. 
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‘Everything 


OR 


F 
at prices that make it profitable 
for you to deal direct with us. 
Official outfitters to nearly 100 
summer camps. We can supply 
at all times the standard uni- 


form of any camp or school in 
America. 


DUDLEY 
MIDDIES 


are stylish, dura- 
ble, perfect fit- 
ting. Hand-tailored 
throughout. Ready 
to wear or made to 
measure. Materials 
and workmanship 
guaranteed. 


DUDLEY 
BLOOMERS 


Strictly hand- 
tailored. Perfect 
fit, materials and workmanship guaran- 
teed. Ample measurements. Double- 
stitched seams. Quality trimmings. 
Several colors. 








Send to-day for a free copy of ‘‘The 
Summer Camp,’’ our 1920 Catalog. 


The Dudley line includes 





Sweaters, Middies, Kerchiefs, 
Jerseys, Shoes, Bloomers, 
Bathing Suits, Moccasins, 


Golf Hose, Outing Hats, 
Knapsacks, Ponchos, Canteens, etc. 


CHARLES H. DUDLEY, Inc. 


ppeneees, Dept. C jute Bidg., 
. New Hampshir Boston, Mass. 








‘N&tures Pearly 


HE most beautiful of all pearls are 
pearly teeth. Don’t look for them in the 
ocean. They are to be found only in 
the daily use of the best of all dentifrices. If 


you would have a double row of such pearls 


Brush with 


BuRRILL’S 


TOOTH PASTE—TOOTH POWDER 
After every meal every day 


“Burrill’s” Dentifrice 
(either paste or 
powder ) cleans and 
polishes the teeth 
beautifully without 
the least injury to 
the natural enamel. 
Its use is such a de- 
light that the habit 
becomes a pleasure. 

Any dentist who 
knows “Burrill’s” 
indorses it heartily. 
“Burrill’s” won by 
sheer merit the in- 
dorsement of thou- 
sands of the best 
dentists before it 
was ever advertised 
at all. 

Your eeithetiend 
po Burrill’ rs 
some other if you ask. 


The New England 
Laboratory Co. 


Lynn, Mass. 








“Active workers for 
better teeth”’ 














( Established q 


Set Sra 


AMMONIA 


The Ammonia loosens the dirt, 
making washing easy. The Blue 
gives the only perfect finish. 








The People’s 
Choice for Over I 
Sixty Years 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 





® 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. , 











Strawberry & Raspberry Plants 
* { I have been selling plants 
' since 1870; there have been 
; putonto the market in this 
time 2600 named varieties. 
You count your fingers 
: and you have all the best 
ones. You will not throw 
my Catalog into the waste 
basket after you read it. 
On page 15 Ishow you how 
3 to make $1000 off oneacre. § 

c.Ss. Frets. Athol, Mass. 


























Abbot Academy 


A sincere and earnest school where girls are taught to form high 
ideals and to attain them. 90 years’ devotion to the development of 
cultured and intelligent womanhood. Notable school-home and 
equipment —all the comforts and facilities of the high priced 
schools at moderate rate. Advanced work for High School gradu- 
ates and College preparatory course. Christian but not sectarian. 
23 miles from Boston. Catalogue. Address 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, Andover, Mass, 





Pittsburgh Bible Institute 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Christian work. Tuition is free. Students may enter 
at any ee The student of little means and even of 

means is given an opportunity for training. The 
Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture; 
the full Godhead ; the Deity of our Lord; the blood 
Atonement; the necessity of regeneration, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit. It differs from most Bible 
Institutes in its teaching on the ages. Send for its 
Prospectus and for some of its free sermons and tracts. 

For further information, address 

Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Congress 8t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 












































The most delicious 
conserve possible to 
make. Your grocer sells it. 







MADE BY 


The WHIPPLE C2 
| NATICK ~ MASS. ) 
































| Everybody Likes Peanuts 


and everybody 
must like 


Forster’s 
Peanut 
Butter 


because it has the 
delicious flavor of 
choice peanuts 
roasted just right and 
salted just enough. 
Why pay high price for 
butter? Use Forster's 
pure, delicious peanut 
butter instead. 
A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 







Peanuts and salt 
—nothing else 
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EAVER DAM.-was a farm; 
B but long before the day of 
John Starkley and his wife, 
Constance Emma, who lived there 
with their five children, the name had 
a been applied to and accepted by a 
+e whole settlement of farms, a grist- 
NS mill, a meetinghouse, a school and 
a general store: John Starkley was a 
farmer, with no other source of in- 
come than his wide fields. Considering 
those facts, it is not to be wondered 
at that his three boys and two girls 
had een bred to an active, early- 
e’« rising, robust way of life from their 

‘early childhood. 

oe The original human habitation of 
Beaver Dam had been built of pine 
logs by John’s grandfather, one Maj. 

_ Richard Starkley, and his friend and 
henchman, Two- Blanket Sacobie, 
a Malecite sportsman from the big 
river. The present house had been 
built only a few years before the 
major’s death, by his sons, Peter and 
Richard, and a son of old Two- 

vw Blanket, of hand-hewn timbers, 

f whipsawn boards and planks and 
hand-split shingles. But the older 
house still stands solid and true and 
Ay weather-tight on its original ground ; 
¢.é its lower floor is a tool house and 
ds general lumber room and its upper 
% floor a granary. 

(’s Soon after the completion of the 

e% new house the major’s son Richard 

left Beaver Dam for the town of St. 

John, where he found employment 

with a firm of merchants trading to 

London, Spain and the West Indies. 

He was sent to Jamaica; and from 
» that tropic isle he sent home, at one 

of time and another, cases of guava 

jelly and ‘‘ hot stuff,’’ a sawfish’s 

* saw and half a dozen letters. From 

Jamaica he was promoted to London ; 

and as the years passed, his letters 

became less and less frequent until they 
to at last ceased entirely. So much for the 

. major’s son Richard. 

Peter stuck to the farm. He was a 
'S _ big, kind-hearted, quiet fellow, a hard 
, worker, a great reader of his father’s 
few books. He married the beautiful. 
daughter of a Scotchman who had re- 
cently settled at Green Hill—a Scotch- 
man with a red beard, a pedigree longer 
f and a deal more twisted than the road 
03 to Fredericton, a mastery of the bag- 
t pipes, two hundred acres of wild land 
and an empty sporran. Of Peter Stark- 
ley and his beautiful wife, Flora, came 
John, who had his father’s steadfast- 
ness and his mother’s fire. He went 
farther afield for his wife than his 
father had gone—out to the big river, 
St. John, and down it many miles to 
the sleepy old village and elm-shaded 
meadows of Gagetown. It was a long 
way for a busy young farmer to go 
courting; but Constance Emma Garden 
was worth a thousand longer journeys. 

When Henry, the oldest of the five 
Starkley children, went to college to 
study civil engineering, sixteen-year- 
old Peter, fourteen - year-old Flora, 
twelve-year-old Dick and eight-year-old 
Emma were at home. Peter, who was 
done with school, did a man’s work on 
the farm ; he owned a sorrel mare with 
a reputation as a trotter, contemplated 
spending the next winter in the lumber 
woods and planned agricultural activ- 
ities on a scale and of a kind to aston- 
ish his father. 

Ona Saturday morning in June Dick 
and Flora, who were chums, got up 
even earlier than usual. They break- 
fasted by themselves in the summer 
kitchen of the silent house, dug earth- 
worms in the rich brown loam of the 
garden and, taking their fishing rods 
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LAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


“| CAN'T MAKE YOU OUT," SAID THE SERGEANT, STEPPING UP TO HIM 


SONS OF LIBERTY 


‘By 


Chapter One, 


Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


in which the call comes 


to Beaver Dam 


from behind the door of the tool 
house, set out hurriedly for Frying 
Pan River. When they were half- 
way to the secluded stream they 
overtook Frank Sacobie, the great- 
grandson of Two-Blanket Sacobie, 
who had helped Maj. Richard Stark- 
ley build his house. 

The young Malecite’s black eyes 
lighted pleasantly at sight of his 
friends, but his lips remained unsmiling. He 
was a very thin, small-boned, long-legged boy 
of thirteen, clothed in a checked cotton shirt 
and the cut-down trousers of an older Sacobie. 
He did not wear a hat. His straight black hair 
lay in a fringe just above his eyebrows. 

‘* Didn’t you bring any worms?’’ asked 
Flora. 

‘*Nope,’’ said Frank. 

‘*Or any luncheon ?’’ asked Dick. 

‘* Nope,’’ said Frank. ‘‘ You two always 
fetch plenty worms and plenty grub.’’ 

He led the way along a lumbermen’s winter 
road, and at last they reached the Frying Pan. 
Baiting their hooks, they fell to fishing. 

The trout were plentiful in the Frying Pan; 
they bit, they yanked, they pulled. The three 
young fishers heaved them ashore by main 
force and awkwardness — as folk say round 
Beaver Dam—and by noon the three had as 
many fish as they could comfortably carry. So, 
winding up their lines, they washed their 
hands and sat down in a sunny place to lunch. 
All were wet, for all had fallen into the river 
more than once. Dick had his left hand in a 








knife. 

‘*That’s nothing! Just a scratch!” 
he said, in the best offhand military 
manner. ‘*‘ My great - grandfather 
once had a Russian bayonet put 
clean through his shoulder. ’’ 

‘*Guess my great-gran’father did 
some fightin’, too,’’ remarked Frank Sacobie. 
‘*He was a big chief on the big river.’’ 

‘* No, he didn’t,’’ said Dick. ‘‘ He was a 
chief, all right; but there wasn’t any fighting 
on the river in his day. He was Two-Blanket 
Sacobie. I’ve read all about him in my great- 
grandfather’s diary.’’ 

‘*Don’t mean him,’’ said Frank. ‘‘I mean 
Two-Blanket’s father’s father’s father. His 
name was just Sacobie, and his mark was a 
red canoe. He fought the English and the 
Mohawks. All the Malecites on the big river 
were his people, and he was very good friend 
to the big French governors. The King of 
France sent him a big medal. My gran’mother 
told me all about it once. She said how Two- 
Blanket got his name because he sold that 
medal to a white man on the Oromocto for two 
blankets; and that was a long time ago—way 
back before your great-gran’father ever come 
to this country. I tell you, if I want to be a 
soldier, I bet I would make as good a soldier 
as Dick.’’ si 

‘*Bet you wouldn’t,’’ retorted Dick. 

‘*All right. I’m goin’ to be a soldier — and 





you’ll see. I’m going into the militia 
as soon as I’m old enough. ”’ 

“‘So’m L.”” 

Flora laughed. *‘Who will you fight 
with when you are in the militia?’’ 
she asked. 

The boys exchanged embarrassed 
glances. 

‘*T guess the militia could fight all 
right if it had to,’’ said Dick. 

‘‘Of course it could,’’ said Frank. 

For four years after the conversa- 
tion that took place on the bank of 
Frying Pan River Flora and Dick 
and the rest of the Starkley family 


except Henry lived on in the quiet ~* 


way of the folk at Beaver Dam. The 
younger children continued to go 
daily to school at the Crossroads, to 
take part in the lighter tasks of farm 
and house, to play and fish and argue 
and dream great things of the future. 

Peter spent each winter in the lum- 
ber woods. In his nineteenth year he 
invested his savings in a deserted 
farm near Beaver Dam and passed 
the greater part of the summer of 
1913 in repairing the old barn on his 
new possession, cutting bushes out of 
the old meadows, mending fences and 
clearing land. 

That was only a beginning, he said. 
He would own a thousand acres before 
long and show the people of Beaver 
Dam—including his own father—how 
to farm on a big scale and in an 
up-to-date manner. 

Henry, the eldest Starkley of this 
generation, had completed his course 
at college and got a job with a rail- 
way survey party in the upper valley 
of the big river. He proved himself 
to be a good engineer. 

In the spring of 1914 Frank Sacobie, 
now seventeen years of age, left 
Beaver Dam to work in a sawmill on 

the big river. Peter Starkley invested 
his winter’s wages in another mare, 
two cows and a ton of chemical ferti- 
lizers. He ploughed ten acres of his 
meadows and sowed five with oats, 
four to buckwheat, and planted one to 
potatoes. The whole family was thrilled 
with the romance of his undertaking. 


‘His father helped him to put in his 


crop; and Dick and Flora found the 


bandage by that time; he had em-| attractions of Peter’s farm irresistible. 
bedded a hook in the fleshy part of | The very tasks that they classed as 
it and had dug it out with his jack- | 


work at home they considered as play 
when performed at ‘‘Peter’s place.’’ 
In the romantic glow of Peter’s agri- 
cultural beginning Dick almost re- 
signed his military ambitions. But 
those ambitions were revived by Peter 
himself; and this is how it happened. 

Peter planned to raise horses, and he 
felt that the question what class of 
horse to devote his energies to was very 
important. One day late in June he 
met a stranger in the village of Stan- 
ley, and they ‘‘ talked horse.’’ The 
stranger advised Peter to visit King’s 
County if he wanted knowledge on 
that subject. 

‘* Enlist in the cavalry,’’ he said— 
*‘the sth, Princess Louise, New Bruns- 
wick Hussars. That will give youatrip 
for nothin’—two weeks—and a dollar 
a day—and a chance to see every sort 
of horse that was ever bred in this 
province, right there in the regiment. 
Bring along a horse of your own, and 
the government will pay you. another 
dollar a day for it—and feed it. I do it 
every year, just for a holiday and a 
bit of change. ’’ 

It sounded attractive to Peter, and 
two weeks later he and his black mare 
set off for King’s County to join the 
regiment in its training camp. In his 
absence Dick and Flora looked after 
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HE Bennet family were 

| at the supper table. There 

was tall, thin Mr. Bennet ; 

there was plump, little Mrs. 

Bennet; there was round, rosy, 
black-eyed Barbara Bennet. 

‘*T need some money,’’ said 
Barbara as she judiciously se- 
lected a fat raisin cooky. 

‘*That’s nothing new, is it?’’ 
said her father. 

‘*What do you want it for?’’ 
said her mother. ‘‘Of course 
you may have it if you need it.’’ 

‘Oh, I want it on general 
principles, and I have a scheme 
whereby I can acquire it all 
myself,’’ replied Barbara. 

‘**So long as it doesn’t come 
out of me,’’ said Mr. Bennet in 
mock relief, ‘‘you may have 
all the money you want.’’ 


THE COMPANION 
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Barbara held up her hand. 
‘*Listen, good people, all. This 
is my scheme. I’m going to 
take a boarder. ’’ 

‘** Mercy, Barbara, a boarder! ’’ cried Mrs. 
Bennet in dismay. ‘‘What should we do with 
a boarder ?’’ 

‘*Now don’t get excited, mother. You see, 
you’re it.’’ Helping herself to another cooky, 
she explained. ‘‘It’s this way. Mother has been 
talking for a long time of hunting up some 
nice quiet hotel or farmhouse where she could 
go for a rest from dusting and scrubbing and 
cooking. Now, she’ll find no summer hotel 
that has a cooler, shadier veranda or pleasanter 


rooms than we have. So I propose that mother 
shall board with us a week and longer if she 


likes it, and I will be the landlady, cook and 


chambermaid combined. You’ve said yourself, | 


mother, that I’m a very good cook. You can 
sit on the veranda all day long and sew and 
read, and you can take walks and go to see 
all the people you’d like to see, but never have 
time to—in fact, you can do whatever your 
faney listeth.’’ 

‘*What remuneration do you expect ?’’ asked 
Mr. Bennet cautiously. . 

‘*Well, it seems to me, mother, that you will 
get much better service here than you would 
at an ordinary hotel; but, because I am entirely 
too modest, I shall charge you only ten dollars 
a week for your room and board, with auto- 
mobile service thrown in. I hope you will plan 
to stay three weeks. ’’ 

‘*So it does come out of me, after all,’’ said 
her father. 

‘*Well, at least it’s keeping it in the family. 
What do you think, mother?’’ 

“*T think I’d like it, but what could I do all 
the time ?’’ 

‘‘What would you do in any other place? 
Read, walk, crochet, sew, sleep, visit—why, 
there are endless things to do! Do you agree? 
Very well,’’ said Barbara, ‘‘I hope the family 
is on its good behavior. The boarder arrives 
next Sunday evening. ’’ 

Barbara laid her plans carefully. She made 
her menus for each day and planned each day 
of work systematically. Sunday evening she 
prepared a dainty supper. Then she went out 
on the veranda, where her mother was reading. 

‘*T’ve come to welcome the boarder,’’ she 
said as she very formally shook hands with 
her mother. ‘‘How do you do, Mrs. Bennet? I 
hope you are going to find your stay with us 





| in every way delightful. You will find 
'a list of the rules of the house posted 


" ‘*You tell your mother she 
reminds me of the camel in the 
story,’’ said Aunt Mary. 

‘*How is that?’’ 

‘*Why, it’s an Arabian story. 
A man had a camel, and at night 
it slept outside his tent. One 
night the camel said, ‘It’s cold 
out here. Let me come into the 
tent, too.’ 

‘**Oh, no,’ said the man. 
‘There would be no room for 
me, then.’ 

‘¢ ¢7?}] just put my head in. 
You mustn’t be selfish,’ said 
the camel, and the master con- 
sented. 

‘* The next night the came! 
wanted to put its forelegs in, 
too, and after some argument 
the man let it do that. The 
next night it wanted to put 








“SO IT DOES COME OUT OF ME,. AFTER ALL,” SAID HER FATHER 


BARBARAS CAMEL 


By Helen H. Harrington 


under the clock shelf in the dining 
room. Your breakfast will be served at 
seven, dinner at twelve and supper at 
six. I have only one request to make of 
you. Our cook is somewhat tempera- 
mental, as all true artists are, and 
will stand no interference with her work. So 
you will please keep out of the kitchen. ’’ 

‘*!’m willing to wager a dollar to a straw- 
berry shortcake that she will be working in 
the kitchen inside of two days,’’ said Mr. 
Bennet. 

‘¢ Well, she’d better not, or the cook ‘will 
leave,’’ said Barbara. ‘‘Supper is served, Mrs. 
Bennet. ’’ 

On Monday Barbara’s plans worked out 
smoothly. It was a pleasant, sunny day, and 
Mrs. Bennet sat on the veranda all day and 
mended and mended, much to 
Barbara’s disgust. 

“Tf that’s the way you want 
to spend your vacation, all 
right,’’ she said. 

‘¢ Why, Barbara, I’ve just 
been aching to get at these 
things this long time,’’ said 
her mother, ‘‘and this is such 
a good chance. ’’ 

‘* Now, mother, to-morrow 
while Mrs. Jones is here wash- / 
ing I think it would be pleas- 
ant for you to spend the day 
with Mrs. Baker. She has want- | 


ORAWINGS BY 
W F. STECHER 


ed you to fora long time, and | =| | 


father can drive you out early | 











that a trip to the country was mani- 
festly out of*the question. 

Barbara, coming from the basement, 
where she had been helping Mrs. Jones, 
found her mother sweeping the kitchen. 

‘*Now, mother,’’ said Barbara, tak- 
ing the broom from her mother’s hand, 
‘‘you’re not playing fair. The boarder 
hasn’t any business out in the kitchen, to say 
nothing about sweeping it.’’ 

‘*T guess if I were in some other woman’s 
home, and I found she had more than she 
could do, I’d help her a little,’’ said Mrs. 
Bennet somewhat guiltily. ‘‘Here it is nine 
o’clock and the kitchen not swept and the 
dishes not washed. ’’ 3 

‘* That’s because I spent so much time on 
that fussy dessert. I’m just ready to do them 
now, and they’ll be done before you can say 
Jack Robinson. Now, shoo!’’ 

And Barbara pushed her 
mother in by the crackling fire 
that was doing its very best to 
brighten the gloomy day. 

Mrs. Bennet subsided for a 
time, but the next morning she 
was again guilty, as Barbara 
said, of conduct unbecoming a. 
boarder. Barbara told her trials 
to her Aunt Mary, who lived 
next door. 

‘*Mother is absolutely incor- 
rigible, ’’ she said. ‘‘ This morn- 
ing she insisted upon dusting 
the living room, and before I 
caught her she had pared all 
the potatoes for dinner. Of 


in the morning. I’ll speak to y, 7 course this wretched weather 
her now.’’ And Barbara started a Tie is against me—rainy yesterday, 
toward the telephone. hey { and so cold to-day that no one 

‘No, I'll telephone her my- we wants to be outside. She says 
self,’’ said her mother ; but she V/ she’s tired to death of reading 


neglected to do it, and the next 
morning it was raining so hard 


“OH, BUT 1 CAN'T GO. 
I HAVE A BOARDER” 


and sewing, and she doesn’t 
feel like doing fancy work.’’ 


its back inside, and before long 
the camel was entirely inside 
the tent, and the man had been 
crowded out. ’’ r 

‘‘Well,’? said Barbara as she rose to go, ‘‘my 
camel has its head in already. But I’m going 
to endeavor to nip this movement right in the 
bud. ’”’ 

But Barbara encountered difficulties. The 
pleasant, warm days that she said she had 
ordered for her boarder turned out to be cold, 
rainy and disagreeable. Mrs. Bennet was an 
active little woman, and she found it hard to 
be an idle visitor in her own home. 

**Somehow,’’ she said to Mr. Bennet rather 
wistfully, ‘tthe things I think I want to do 
when I can’t I don’t want to do when [ 
can. ” 

‘*You must give Barbara a chance, mother, ’’ 
said Mr. Bennet. 

‘“‘Oh, I am! I think I’ve kept out of things 
pretty well.’’ 

‘* Maybe you think so, but I don’t,’’ said 
Barbara. ‘‘You did all the dusting besides 
putting away all the clothes that Mrs. Jones 
ironed. The camel is halfway into the tent 
to-day.’’ 

The crisis came on Saturday. After a week 
of rain and cold weather, the day was warm 
and sunny. Some of Barbara’s friends had 
planned to take advantage of it by having a 
picnic on the creek. One of the girls telephoned 
to Barbara. 

‘*Oh, but I can’t go. I have a boarder, and 
I’ve got to get her supper,’’ said Barbara. 

‘* Now, Barbara,’’ protested her mother, 
‘tyou go. I’ll get supper. I’d really like to do 
it for a change.’’ 

‘All right; I might as well. The boarder 
really is gone now, anyway. This is where the 
camel gets all the way into the tent.’’ 

And Barbara turned to the telephone. 

On Sunday morning Barbara found by her 
plate an envelope containing ten dollars and 
marked, ‘‘Mrs. Bennet’s board money.’’ 

‘I’m not going to take this,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
didn’t earn it. Mother was only a really and 
truly boarder about two days.’’ 

‘*You earned it,’’ replied her father. ‘‘Your 
scheme was a good one. The only trouble with 
it was that it didn’t take your mother into 
account. You’re not to blame for that. Through 
years of experience I’ve found that there’s 
no accounting for mother—and, by the way, 
you owe me a strawberry shortcake. ’’ 





the sorrel mare, his cows and his farm. Two | fingering his belt, the leather strapping of his 
weeks later Peter and the mare returned; the | smart riding breeches, even his high, brown 


mare was a little thinner than of old, and 
Peter was full of talk of horses and soldiering. 
Dick’s military ambitions relit in him like an 
explosion of gunpowder. 

Then came word of the war to Beaver Dam. 

The folk of Beaver Dam, and of thousands 
of other rural communities, were busy with 
their haying when Canada offered a division 
to the mother country, for service in any part 
of the world. Militia officers posted through 
the country, seeking volunteers to cross the 
ocean and to bear arms against terrific Ger- 
many. 

Peter, now in his twentieth year, wished to 
join. 

‘*And what about your new farm and all 
your great plans?’’ asked John Starkley. 

‘* Dick and I will look after his farm for 
him,’’ said Flora. ‘‘We can harvest his crops 
and —’’ 

Just then she looked at her mother and sud- 
denly became silent. Mrs. Starkley’s face was 
very white. 

‘*If the need for men from Canada is great, 
other divisions will be called for,’’ said the 
father. ‘‘ At present, only one division has been 
asked for—and I think that can easily be filled 
with seasoned militiamen. ’’ 

‘*Some one drove past the window! ’’ ex- 
claimed Flora. 

The door opened and a young man, in the 
khaki service uniform of an officer, entered the 
room. He halted, removed his cap and grinned 
broadly at the astonished family. 

‘*‘Henry!’’ cried Mrs. Starkley, pressing a 
hand swiftly and covertly to her side. 

Her husband found nothing to say just then. 
Dick and Flora and Emma ran to Henry and 
Yegan asking questions and examining and 





boots and shining spurs. 

‘*‘What are you, Henry ?’’ asked Flora. 

‘*A sapper—an engineer. ’’ 

‘*Are you an ofticer?’’ asked Dick. 

‘Lieutenant, 1st Field Company, Canadian 
Engineers—that’s what I am. Hope you ap- 
prove of my boots.’’ 

‘*Are you going, Henry ?’’ asked Peter, with 
a noticeable hitch in his voice and a curious 
expression of disappointment and relief in his 
eyes. 

‘*Yes, I’m to join my unit at the big mobili- 
zation camp in Quebec in ten days,’’ replied 
Henry. 

John Starkley put a hand on Peter’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘Then you will wait, Peter,’’ he said. 
‘*You’re needed here—and we must keep you 
as long as we can. One at a time is enough. ’’ 

“*T’ll wait now, but I will go with the next 
lot,’’ said Peter. 

Henry had nine days in which to arrange 


in high spirits and proud of his commission, 
but he put on an old tweed suit the next morn- 
ing and helped with the last of the haying on 
the home farm and on Peter’s place. When the 
nine days were gone he donned his uniform 
again and drove away to the nearest railway 
station with his mother and father and little 
Emma. He wrote frequent entertaining letters 
from the big camp at Valcartier. On the 29th 
day of September he embarked at Quebec; the 
transports gathered in Gaspé Basin and were 
joined there by their escort of cruisers; the 
great fleet put out to sea—the greatest fleet 
that had ever crossed the Atlantic—bearing 
thirty-three thousand Canadian soldiers to the 
battlefields of Europe instead of the twenty 
thousand that had been originally promised. 





At Beaver Dam Peter worked harder than 
ever, but with a look in his eyes at times that 
seemed to carry beyond the job in hand. A 
few weeks ago he had experienced a pardonable 
glow of pride and self-satisfaction when people 
had pointed him out as the young fellow who 
had bought the old Smith place and who was 
going to farm in a big way; now it seemed to 
him that the only man worth pointing out was 
the man who had enlisted to fight the swarm- 
ing legions of Germany. 

He did not invest in any more live stock that 
fall. He sold all of the oats and straw that he 
did not need for the wintering of his two mares 
and two cows. He did not look for a job in the 
lumber woods. His potatoes were a clean and 
heavy crop; and he went to Stanley to sell 
them. That was early in October. 

The storekeeper there was a man named 
Hammond, who dealt in farm produce on a 
large scale and who shipped to the cities of the 
province. He engaged to take Peter’s crop at 


| a good price, then talked about the war. One 
his affairs, and no affairs to arrange. He was | 





of his sons, a lieutenant in the militia, had 
sailed with the first contingent. They talked 
of that young man and Henry and others who 
had gone. 

‘‘T am off with the next lot,’’ said Peter. 

‘*That will be soon enough,’’ said the mer- 
chant thoughtfully. ‘‘My daughter, Vivia, has 
been visiting in Fredericton, and she tells me 
there is talk of a second division already. Jim 
says he is going with the next lot, too. That 
will leave me without a son at all, but I haven’t 
the face to try to talk him out of it.’’ 

Peter accepted an invitation to have dinner 


with the Hammonds. He knew the other mem- | 


bers of the family slightly—Mrs. Hammond, 
Vivia and Jim. Jim, who was a year or two 
older than Peter, was a thick-set, dull-looking 
young man with a reputation as a shrewd 


‘trader. He was his father’s chief assistant in 
the business. Patrick, the son who had sailed 
with the first contingent, had a reputation as a 
fisherman and hunter, which meant that he 
was considered as frivolous and that he had no 
standing at all as a business man. Vivia, the 
daughter, resembled Patrick rather than Jim. 
She was about seventeen years old. Peter, who 
had not seen her for twelve months, wondered 
how such a heavy duffer as Jim Hammond 
came by such a sister. 

During the meal Peter paid a great deal of 
attention to everything Vivia Hammond said, 
and Vivia did more talking than anyone else 
at table; and yet by the time Peter was on the 
road for Beaver Dam he could not remember 
a dozen words of all the hundreds she had 
spoken. Likewise, he attended her with his 
eyes as faithfully as with his ears; and yet b) 
the time he was halfway home his mind’s 
picture of her was all gone to glimmering frag 
ments. The more he concentrated his thoughts 
upon her the less clearly could he see her. 

He laughed at himself. Ha could not remem- 
ber ever having been in a like difficulty before. 
Well, he could afford to laugh, for, after all, 
he lived within a reasonabfe distance of he! 
and could drive over again any day if his 
defective memory troubled Him seriously. And 
| that is exactly what he did{—and on the very 
| next day at that,—half believing even himseli 
| that he went to talk a enlisting, and the 
war in general, with her heavy brother. He 
did not see Jim on that occasion, and during a 
ten-minutes’ interview with Vivia he did not 
say more than a dozen words. 

On the 4th of November Peter read in the 
Fredericton Harvester that recruiting had 
begun in the city of St. John for the 26th 
Infantry Battalion, a newly authorized unit 
for overseas service. The family circle at 
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Beaver Dam sat up late that night. Peter talked 
excitedly, and the others listened in silence. 
Dick’s eyes shone in the lamplight. 

Peter drove over to Stanley early the next 
morning and there took the train to Frederic- 
ton, and from Fredericton to St. John. He felt 
no military thrill. Loneliness and homesickness 
weighed on ‘him already — loneliness for his 
people, for the wide home kitchen and bright 
sitting room, for his own fields. 

He reached the big city by the sea after dark. 
The traffic of the hard streets, the foggy lights 
and the heedless, hurrying crowds of people 
added bewilderment to his loneliness. With his 
baggage at his feet, he stood in the station and 
gazed miserably round. 

Peter Starkley did not stand there unnoticed. 
Dozens of the people who pushed past him eyed 
him with interest and wondered what he was 
waiting for. He was so evidently not of the city. 
He looked at once rustic and distinguished. 
But no one spoke to him until a sergeant in a 
khaki service uniform caught sight of him. 

‘*T can’t make you out,’’ said the sergeant, 
stepping up to him. - 

Peter’s thin, dark face brightened. 

‘*T can place you,’’ he said. ‘‘You’re a ser- 
geant. ” . 

‘‘Right,’’ returned the other. ‘‘And you’re 
from the country. Your big felt hat tells me 


so—and your tanned face. But I can see that 
you’re a person of some importance where you 
come from.’’ 

Peter blushed. ‘‘I am a farmer and a trooper 
in the 8th Hussars, and I have cqme here to 
enlist for overseas with the new infantry bat- 
talion,’’ he said. 

‘“That’s what I hoped!’’ exclaimed the ser- 
geant. ‘‘Come along with me, lad. You are 
for the 26th Canadian Overseas Infantry Bat- 
talion.’’ 

The sergeant, whose name was Hammer, 
was a cheery, friendly fellow. He was also a 
very keen soldier and entertained a high opin- 
ion of the military qualities of the new bat- 
talion. On reaching the armory of the local 
militia regiment, now being used as headquar- 
ters of the new unit, Hammer led Peter straight 
to the medical officer. The doctor found nothing 
the matter with the recruit from Beaver Dam. 
Then Hammer paraded him before the adju- 
tant. Peter answered a few questions, took a 
solemn oath and signed a paper. 

‘*Now you’re a soldier, a regular soldier,’’ 
said the sergeant and slapped him on the back. 
‘*Come along now, and in half an hour I’ll have 
you fitted into a uniform as trim as my own.’’ 


— 


Within a month Peter Starkley had distin- 





guished himself as a steady soldier; he had 


attained to the rank of lance corporal, and then 
of corporal. His steadiness was largely owing to 
homesickness. Of his few intimates the.closest 
was Sergt. Hammer. 

Jim Hammond did not join the regiment 
until close upon Christmas. He was found 
physically fit; and, as a result of a request 
made by Peter to Hammer and by the sergeant 
to Lieut. Scammell, and by the lieutenant to 
the adjutant, he became a member of the same 
platoon as Peter. Not only that, he became one 
of Hammer’s section, in which Peter was a 
corporal. 

Peter felt that he should like to be good 
friends with Jim Hammond, but he did not 
give a definite reason even to himself for that 
wish. Jim, in his own person, was not attrac- 
tive to him. Peter felt misgivings when Jim, 
within two days of donning his uniform, began 
to grumble about the severity of the training. 
Three days later Dave Hammer, in his official 
capacity as a section commander, fell upon Jim 
-Hammond in his official capacity as a private 
soldier. Reason and justice, as well as author- 
ity, were with the sergeant. Jim came to Peter 
that evening. 

‘*Look a-here, who does Dave Hammer think 
he is, anyhow ?’’ he asked. 

‘*T guess he knows who he is,’’ replied Peter. 

‘*Well, whoever he is,’? Hammond declared 





wrathfully, ‘‘I won’t be bawled out by him. I 
guess I’m as good a man as he is—and better. ’’ 

‘*You’ll have lots of chances, from now on, 
to show how good a man you are. Acting as 
you did on the route march this afternoon 
doesn’t show it.’’ 

Hammond’s face darkened. 

‘*TIs that so?’’ he retorted. ‘‘Well, I’ll tell 
you now I didn’t come soldiering to be taught 
my business by you or any other bushwhacker 
from Beaver Dam. You got two stripes, I see. 
I’d have two stars if I took to licking people’s 
boots the way you do, Peter Starkley.’’ 

Peter bent forward, and his lean face hard- 
ened, and his dark eyes glinted coldly. 

**T don’t want to have trouble with you, 
Jim,’’ he said, and his voice was no more than 
a whisper, ‘‘but it will happen if you don’t 
look out. I don’t lick any man’s boots! If I 
hear another word like that out of you, I’ll 
lick something—and that will be you! Do you 
get me?’’ 

He looked dangerous. Hammond tried to 
glare him down, but failed. Hammond’s own 
eyes wavered. He grunted and turned away. 
The next morning he applied for a Christmas 
pass, which was refused on the ground that 
the men who had joined first should be the first 
to receive passes. He felt thoroughly ill-used. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





% ATHLETICS AND HEALTH & 
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to lay emphasis on its possible dangers 

to health and entirely to overlook the 
benefits that may accrue from exercise. As a 
matter of fact, in order to understand correctly 
the relation between athletics and health you 
must appreciate the beneficial effects of exer- 
cise. 

Probably most persons have as one of their 
health axioms, ‘‘I ought to exercise, ’’ but their 
practical code of conduct can be summarized 
in, ‘‘But I am too lazy.’’ Undoubtedly such 
thinkers would be astonished to learn that they 
do not exercise because they are too lazy, but 
that they are lazy because they do not exercise. 
Yet such is the fact, for the bodily machine 
demands a certain amount of muscular exercise 
to remove the waste products from the body 
and from the brain. Physical work, or exercise, 
begins at birth and in various ways continues 
through life. The child, for example, plays, 
the youth takes part in sports, and the adult 
works. All those activities increase the func- 
tions of the body and cause the heart, lungs 
and other organs to undergo beneficial changes. 

The amount of exercise that any person 
should take depends upon many circumstances 
in his life. But exercise is a natural activity. 
The apparently perpetual motion of the child 
is an entirely normal activity. As the child 
grows, his play becomes more and more organ- 
ized until when he reaches his teens his physi- 
cal activities are classified under the term 
‘‘athletics. ’’ 

Here we at once meet the question whether 
such organized activities are or are not benefi- 
cial to health, whether the athlete does not in 
some way shorten his expectancy of life or 
irreparably injure his organs. During the past 
few years there has been considerable criticism 
of athletics on the score that it is injurious to 
youth. Such criticism is based on an incorrect 
understanding of the human body or on insuffi- 
cient or inaccurate knowledge. There seems to 
be absolutely no medical ground for believing 
that athletics, under proper supervision, in 
any way injures the contestants. On the con- 
trary, the benefits of such exercise are so great 
that everyone should understand correctly the 
so-called dangers from athletics. 


Te popular conception of athletics seems 


A FAIR DAY’S WORK 


ANY persons make a dis- 
M tinction between exercise 
and work. Obviously, the 
manual laborer has no problem 
of exercise or of athletics, for he 
gets the needed muscular activity 
in his daily toil. The problem concerns itself 
almost entirely with the leisure class and 
the brain workers, who must get the needed 
exercise of their bodies in more or less artificial 
ways. So athletics represent for our youths a 
substitute for physical work. Later on in life 
athletics and exercise express a demand and a 
necessity for muscular activity in which brain 
workers and the leisure class may take part. 
The growth of athletics has been to a large ex- 
tent coincident with the extension of our system 
of mental education ; the boy who playsfootball, 
for example, under ordinary conditions would 
be working. Athletics are, in a large measure, 
& concomitant of mental education and mental 
employment. 

Exercise should be measured in foot tons, just 
a$ we measure work. It is estimated that the 
amount of work necessary to keep the man of 
sedentary habits in good condition is about 
100 to 150 foot tons per day. A man who weighs 
175 pounds in carrying twenty-five pounds up 
six flights of stairs (90 feet) does eight foot tons 





of work. A fair day’s work for the adult man 


400 foot tens; and a 


any sort of fatigue 





very hard day’s work is @ 
500 foot tons. Five hun- 

dred foot tons is the 3 
amount of work a soldier 
would perform in march- 
ing twenty miles on a level 
road at three miles an 
hour. The amount of work 
would be increased if the gj— 


DR. 





is professor of hygiene at 
Harvard University. Dur- 
ing the war he was a 
lieutenant colonel in the 
Medical Corps, A. E. F. 


® the person loses control 
LEE over the muscles. So the 
, A 

process of getting into 
condition is directed more 
toward strengthening the 
nervous system ia its con- 
trol over the muscles than 
in increasing sheer mus- 











speed were greater. 
We should remember, of 

course, that in carrying out our daily routine 
there is almost constant muscular activity. The 
restless person with his purposeless motions is 
constantly doing’ muscular work, whereas the 
more complacent person spends physical energy 
mainly for definite objects. Thus for the ordi- 
nary person a ten-mile walk at three miles an 
hour represents, with the accumulation of the 
odds and ends of physical activity, a fair day’s 
work. Yet for a person who spends tremendous 
amounts of energy in the details of the day or 
in the progress of the walk such a walk would 
represent an excessive amount of work. 


THE USE OF FATIGUE 


Ten work performed in 
walking, in which most of us 
have considerable practice 

and skill, can be estimated with 

fair accuracy for the ordinary 

person, but few other muscular 
activities can be submitted to similar generali- 
zations. One person does his allowance of work 
in perhaps a single set of tennis, whereas an- 
other, to complete the same amount of work, 
may need a run after five sets. Every game 
that requires the skillful and deft application 
of strength makes different demands upon dif- 
ferent persons. 

Fortunately, nature has amply supplied us 
with a yardstick for muscular activity — the 
sensation of fatigue. Normally after exercise 
or work we have the sensation of pleasant 
fatigue and relaxation. If it is intense or per- 
sistent, it means that we have done too much 
work. Thus you can safely let yourself be 
guided in the amount of your exercise or mus- 
ealar work by the warning signals of fatigue 
and overfatigue. 

It is not likely that there would be much 
apprehension about the health of young men 
in colleges and schools if they put as many foot 
tons of work a day into a gainful occupation 
as they put into athletics. Perhaps one dis- 
tinction should be made, however. The athlete 
expects to reach, and usually reaches, the max- 
imum of physical efficiency in his attempt to 
carry off the athletic prize. Unlike the worker, 
he forces himself to the utmost. On the other 
hand, medical science agrees that the occasional 
short intense demands of athletic competition 
on the nervous and muscular systems are rela- 
tively insignificant in after effects as compared 
with the prolonged continuous efforts of many 
occupations. Rowing, therefore, merely be- 
cause it is competing for a prize, cannot be 
said to be more rigorous than the occupation 
of a fisherman. 

The opponents of athletics have maintained 
that the participants in such forms of exercise 
are subject to an overstrain that markedly 
injures the organs. As a matter of fact, under 
a system of properly supervised play there is 
little danger and that least of all to the mus- 
cular system. It is the nervous system that 
gives out when exercise is too prolonged or too 
vigorous. But the nervous system—and this is 
one of the greatest benefits of athletics—can 





——§0 «cular strength. 

A common expression 

heard round athletic fields 

is ‘‘overtraining,’’ a condition that causes 

needless alarm. In overtraining the athlete’s 

nervous system alone gives out; his muscles 

are in as good condition as before. What he 

has lost is the quick and perfect control over 

his muscles and strength. If he is really over- 

trained, he probably cannot ‘‘ get back into 

shape ’’ for a few months, but he suffers no 
permanent effects. 

The principal criticism of athletics has been 
and is, in some quarters, the so-called ‘‘athletic 
heart,’’ which is supposed to shorten life and 
to reduce a man’s effectiveness during life. Col- 
leges and universities have been so much influ- 
enced by certain investigations that they have 
discontinued some forms of exercise because 
those exercises were said to cause ‘‘athletic 
heart’’—an enlarged heart is usually meant. 

It is, of course, true that at times of hard 
exercise a great deal of work is thrown upon 
the heart, but nature has left a large margin 
of safety. The heart will without injury re- 
spond to much beyond the accustomed demands 
on it. It is possible, however, for a person who 
is in a flabby condition and who has done little 
physical exercise to exert himself to such an 
extent that his heart, entirely unaccustomed to 
such demands, may stretch. Such conditions 
cannot occur under any reasonable system of 
supervised exercise. If a man is properly and 
well trained, it is virtually impossible for him 
permanently to damage the heart. When a 
person is about to injure himself by too great 
exertion, he faints or ‘‘passes out.’? Thus it 
is impossible for him to do any more physical 
work, and the danger of his hurting himself 
at once ceases. 

Rowing has probably been more frequently 
accused of damaging the heart than any other 
sport. In order to get all possible evidence on 
this question of the ‘‘athletic heart’’ I have 
undertaken a series of examinations, using all 
the modern methods of precision—the X ray, 
the electrocardiograph, and so on. I examined 
a group of normal college freshmen of the ath- 
letic type, a second group of upper classmen 
who had rowed in varsity races, and a third 
group of old oarsmen who had been out of 
college for several years but who had con- 
tinued to take part in rowing contests. 


‘THE “ATHLETIC HEART” 


“To last group had com- 
peted in a large number of 
races and had ‘‘trained’’ 

for considerable periods of time. 

I found there was no real differ- 

ence between the hearts of the 
freshmen who were just beginning their stren- 
uous athletic careers and the hearts of the other 
two groups. Clinical tests and the X ray showed 
that the heart of the man who had rowed for 
ten years was virtually no larger than the heart 
of the man who had not rowed at ‘all. 

In the general examination of all college 
students men are constantly presenting them- 
selves with the information that they have 
heart disease of some soft—usually an ‘‘athletic 





heart.’’ In virtually every case their hearts, 
under the most careful examination, have 
shown no organic trouble. So-called dilatation 
is usually diagnosed by the presence of irregu- 
larities, or of murmurs, or of deviation in blood 
pressure, all of which we now know, by our 
more exact technical methods, are quite unre- 
liable and entirely consistent with a normal 
heart. It is probably true that non-athletic men 
subjected to the same observations as the 
athletes with respect to .the heart, its signs, 
murmurs and blood pressure, would show sim- 
ilar deviations. 

It seems evident that undue familiarity 
with diseased conditions has led the medical 
profession and the laity to interpret slight 
irregularities of the heart and slight mur- 
murs as necessarily indicative of organic heart 
trouble. Those symptoms are entirely consist- 
ent with a normal heart. 


THE LONG-LIVED ATHLETE 


AM, therefore, skeptical of the 

I term ‘‘ athletic heart.’’ In ex- 

amining a considerable number 

of persons, including a large propor- 

tion of athletes, I have never seen 

an ‘‘athletic heart.’” Our modern 

methods of precision make it seem 

apparent that many of the criteria 

upon which diagnoses of the ‘‘ath- 

letic heart’’ were made were false. 

My personal feeling coincides with that of 

Sir James Mackenzie of London, who has 

contributed so much to our exact knowledge 
of heart disease. 

Mackenzie says: ‘‘I have seen a very large 
number of youths who were supposed to be 
unfit to play games or to row because of impair- 
ment of the heart. Except in a few instances 
of manifest heart disease, the evidence on which 
the heart’s impairment was based was those 
manifestations of murmurs or irregularity that 
my experience has shown to be perfectly con- 
sistent with a healthy heart.’’ 

He adds: ‘‘When you have occasion to exam- 
ine the young, do not be scared by the bogy 
of dilatation of the heart and the equally 
absurd bogy of the overstrained heart or the 
athletic heart. ’’ 

Another indictment often made against ath- 
letics is that the boy who takes part in them 
shortens his life. The statistics on the relative 
longevity of athletes and non-athletes are some- 
what conflicting. Certain figures show that the 
college athlete does not die young, that heart 
disease is not the cause of his death in more 
cases than with the non-athletes, and that, 
compared with the average man, the athlete is 
longer lived. It seems to be true that premature 
death among athletes is to be attributed to the 
same factors that cause premature death in 
non-athletes. So many circumstances enter into 
the lives of the athletes after their athletic 
career has closed that statistics of age of death 
do not help us to reach a final judgment. The 
athlete, for example, might be expected to be 
the type of man who would undergo hardships 
and dangers and engage in somewhat unusual 
enterprises where the attendant risks are 
greater than those that would attend the life 
of his more studious and less active contem- 
porary. 

One-word of warning, however, is needed in 
this connection. There is a habit of exercise 
just as there is a habit in regard to everything 
else. Many athletes stop all forms of exercise 
as soon as they leave college. That is extremely 
unwise. It is no wonder that the bodily mech- 
anism geared up to a high state of activity 
rebels and chafes at a sudden change to inac- 
tivity. If a person must change habits, he 
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should change them gradually, so that the 
entire body may not be upset. 

The proper amount of exercise to take de- 
pends a great deal on the person who is to take 
it. Everyone should take exercise regularly, 
and, up to fifty years of age, he should take 
it in some form that induces perspiration. That 
is important for several reasons. In the first 
place there is an old saying, ‘‘Never let your 
blood vessels get stiff.’’ In the second place 
we should at least once in a while call on the 
tremendous reserve that nature has given us. 

It makes little difference what kind of exer- 
cise we take so long as we take it regularly. 
The beneficial results of exercise are greatly 
increased when the person enjoys the exer- 
cise; that is one of the advantages of athletic 
games and sports. Competition within reason- 
able limits adds to the advantages of exercise 
because it increases the pleasure of those taking 
part and trains their minds and their nerves. 

That brings us to another criticism directed 
against athletics—the competitive feature. 
Many distinguished educators utterly disap- 
prove of the principle of competitive athletics 
and urge widespread adoption of physical exer- 
cise in the form of group folk dancing and the 
like. Yet the simplest form of folk dancing or 
of physical exercise implies training to an ideal 
or to perfection. That means contrast, desire 
for improvement, or, in a sense, competition. 
Instinetively, the human mind is competitive. 
The same master who frowns on competitive 
athletics regards with high favor the scholar 
who ranks first in classroom competition. Life 
in general is competition, and there is no reason 
why there should not be physical competition 
as well as mental competition. In fact, compe- 
tition in physical activities is desirable, for it 
calls forth some admirable qualities. 

In addition to the fact that exercise puts the 





JOSIE BOUGHT THE DOLL—AN EXQUISITE 
CREATURE WITH THICK LASHES AND 
AN ENGAGING SMILE 


body into good trim and makes of it an ade- 
quate vehicle for the mental activities, there 
is, particularly in youth, a further effect. In 
the adolescent period participation in athletics 
solves many complicated and annoying prob- 
lems. 

But all these considerations in favor of ath- 
letics should not obscure the fact that there 
are certain attendant evils of excessive exer- 
cise and of excessive work. As in the case of 
the first Marathon runner, it is possible for 
overexertion to cause immediate death, but 
such instances are extremely rare. The effects 
of excessive fatigue are essentially chronic in 
nature and remote in time. Since the penal- 
ties are deferred, it is too often possible to! 
continue the fatigue-producing activities and 
to permit the accumulation of fatigue and, con- 
sequently, the accumulation of the penalties. 
But it is hard for the well-trained individual 
to injure himself by exercise. 

Fortunately, we have advanced beyond the 
old - fashioned ideas of training that aimed 
chiefly at increasing muscle and that overlooked 
all dietetic principles. The first thing to re- 
member in training—and this applies as well 
to the health of the average man or woman— 
is not to eat, drink, work or train to excess 
and to get enough rest. 

Undue emphasis has been put on training 
and ‘‘ breaking training.’’ Training merely 
means the practice of sound health habits. The 
ordinary boy, far from regarding training as 
a hardship, should not find his usual habits 
seriously changed whether he is formally in 
training or not. If training causes an overturn 
in his daily life, he can be sure that his usual 
habits when he is out of training are decidedly 
unwholesome. 

Training should not be carried to the extent 
of exhaustion, for that engenders fatigue, 
which, in turn, causes poisons to accumulate 
in the muscles. These poisons will then act on 
the nervous system and prevent that fine coédr- 
dination of mind and muscle which we call 
skill and upon which athletic success so largely 
depends. A normal life is the secret of success- 
ful training, as it is of achieving physical and 
mental efficiency in everyday life. 
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Mrs. Figgins, with a 
backward quirk of the 
head toward little Leora Dales, ‘‘ she’d be 
nursing dolls instead of stuffing. her head with 
books and such nonsense! Ain’t six hours of 
schoolin’ a day enough, that she must curl up 
with a book directly she’s home? I declare, 
Leora, if you ain’t careful, you’ll get yourself 
shut up in one of those big books some day 
by mistake!’’ 

Leora smiled absently. ‘I’m not sure I want 
to be in a book myself, Mrs. Figgins. I couldn’t 
put myself in unless it was an autobiography, 
and they’re not interesting—very—they’re too 
real. But some day I’m going to put Lulu in 
one—for a heroine. Heroines must be beautiful, 
and so is Lulu.’’ 

‘‘Why—I’m sure —’’ said Mrs. Figgins, dis- 
armed. 

Her daughter, Lulu, was the pride of her 
heart; and, though Mrs. Figgins entertained a 
healthy scorn for books in the abstract, the 
thought of Lulu flitting through printed pages 
had a curious appeal for her. 

‘Tt ain’t in nature,’’ she resumed, but less 
dictatorially. ‘‘Dolls and clothes—what more 
does a girl need? Keep ’em little girls, I say 
—better dolls than a young lady too soon!’’ 
She fixed Mrs. Dales with a triumphant steely 
gleam. 

**Yes, yes,’’? agreed Mrs. Dales pacifically. 
‘*Her sister, Josie, played with her dolls till 
she was so big she was ashamed to be seen 
with ’em! But what you going to do with a 
child like Leora? If she ain’t a-readin’ she’s 
a-writin’ !’’ 

Mrs. Figgins sighed and brightened. Mrs. 
Figgins never doubted that some day Leora 
would immortalize her girl in a book; and to 
Mrs. Figgins’s mind to be the heroine of a 
book was more to be desired than to be the 
author of one. Nevertheless, she did not leave 
her good friend and neighbor without a word 
of warning. 

‘‘Next time you get her a book,’’ she para- 
doxically advised, ‘‘let it be a doll!’’ 

Through a peculiar combination of cireum- 
stances, Leora might be said to have no vested 
rights in such a possession as a doll. Her dolls 
were hers by adoption; they were Josie’s old 
ones carefully repaired in the domestic ware- 
room and redressed in the old but freshly 
done-up doll clothes. If Leora ever noticed the 
curious resemblance of her dolls to previous 
ones of Josie’s, she evinced no embarrassing 
curiosity. Why should there not be a resem- 
blance between dolls of the same family ? - 

On the occasion of a fresh gift Leora was 
accustomed to remove painstakingly to the last 
stitch her new charge’s clothing; as painstak- 
ingly to replace it; and then to settle down to 
her new book. Mrs. Dales, pondering these 
things in her heart, was at last constrained to 
make a confidante of Josie, her elder daughter. 

‘*Maybe we ain’t done right by Leora, ’’ said 
Leora’s mother. 

Josie considered. She was a business woman, 
albeit a very young one, and she applied her 
business acumen to the matter in hand. 

Josie was well and even smartly dressed. 
Her simple dark skirt had a tailored air; and 
Mrs. Dales congratulated her- 
self that she had got a good 
‘*do-up’’ on Josie’s blouse. e@ 
Josie bent her efficient little 
head—which was no less effi- 
cient because of its becomingly 
disposed tresses. 

‘*There is something,’’ con- 
ceded Josie at last, ‘tin new 
things, —in new, fresh, own 
things, —not made-overs. I 
shouldn’t wonder but we’d 
better give Leora.a.new doll 
before she gets too old for it— 
it’ll be her last. We don’t want 
Leora grown up too soon. We 
will get it on her birthday, 
and Leora will have her first 
real doll when she’s twelve.’’ 

But the Daleses, in conclave 
assembled after Leora had re- 
tired to bed, were of a divided 
mind. Mr. Dales and Benjy 
took issue with Mrs. Figgins’s 
contention about the book and 
the doll; Mrs. Dales and Josie 
supported it. At last they com- 
promised. Leora, on the occa- 
sion of her twelfth anniversary, 
should receive both the book 
and the doll. 

Leora’s bereft and doll-less 
state had little by little got 
about in her small world. Girls, 
gathered about the desk in the 
Public Library on Saturday 
afternoons, were wont to nudge 
one another and whisper as 
Leora entered, ‘‘Just think— 
she never had an own doll!’’ 


Af she was mine, ’’ said 
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The very teacher who graded Leora’s composi- 
tions watched her little charge—half curiously, 
half pityingly. And Mrs. Figgins’s neighbors, — 
and therefore the Daleses’,— seeing Leora, a 
-pleasant little figure enough, going to and 
from school, shod and cloaked and capped and 
braided like any other little girl, wondered 
vaguely whether Leora was really ‘‘different, ’’ 
after all. 

Some hint of the matter even assailed the 
ears of Clarence Jordan. Clarence was Josie’s 
‘*company.’’ He was a boyish, whole-hearted 
young fellow, a little homesick in this curious 
new environment of town. The Daleses were 
like home folks, and he had a warm, big- 
brotherly feeling for little Leora Dales. 

Benjy Dales was secretly both fond and 
proud of his little sister. But he would not 
have betrayed his sentiments for worlds. He 
was always tugging her braids and hiding her 
books. But the very bows upon those braids 
were frequently of his purchasing; and he 
fetched and carried books at her command. 

Clarence, however, being out of the family, 
openly showed his regard for Josie’s little 
sister. ‘‘But what’s this I hear?’’ he said on 
the occasion of his customary call. ‘‘Sending 
Leora back to the nursery ?”’ 

‘¢ Leora is only a little girl,’’ said Josie 
primly. ‘‘ All the books say a child’s brain 
shouldn’t be forced. ’’ 

‘* Who’s forcing? ’’ expostulated. Clarence. 
‘* Leora’s not a hothouse plant; she’s a field 
daisy.’’ 

Nevertheless, he gave ear to Josie’s exposi- 
tion of Leora’s truly doll-less state. 

‘*A sort of secondhand mother—I see your 
point,’’? he conceded generously. ‘‘ Of course 
I’m with Benjy and your father—dolls are non- 
sense, anyway. But childhood’s wrongs must 
be redressed! You get the doll—I’ll produce 
the coach. But I won’t promise not to slip a 
book under the seat. ’’ 

Josie bought the doll—an exquisite creature 
with thick lashes and an engaging smile that 
revealed her perfect teeth ; such a doll, in short, 
as would amply compensate for all those doll- 
less, adoptive years. Mrs. Figgins, who was 
clever with her needle, bespoke the making of 
the wardrobe and wrought wonders; but Mrs. 
Dales in odd moments ran up pink bunny 
wrappers and a wonderful buggy robe with 
tufted bows. Even Benjy proved not immune 
to the prevailing infection of helpfulness and 
presented a pair of real kid boots with tiny 
heels. Mr. Dales capitulated before a display 
of bewitching dolls’ bonnets in a store window 
and bestowed upon the new addition to the 
Dales household her first millinery. 

Through those whispering, secretive days 
Leora moved, serene and undisturbed. Matters 
of greater import even than a birthday occu- 
pied her mind. Leora was engaged in a con- 
test. 

The new superintendent of schools had insti- 
tuted this measure in the interest of the good 
old-fashioned art of essay writing. Each con- 
testant was pledged to secrecy as to the manner 
and matter of his effort; and the final result 
was to be adjudged by a committee of disinter- 
ested citizens. The three winning essays were 
to be read by their authors before an audience 
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THEY REALIZED THAT THIS LITTLE GIRL HAD PLAYED WITH AND 
LOVED MORE DOLLS THAN EVER THEY HAD POSSESSED 








composed of parents and teachers; and the 
auditorium of the high school was selected for 
the performance of that rite. The prizes were 
to be either books or their equivalent in good 
honest coin. 

Leora’s birthday fell upon a Wednesday. 
The announcement of the prizes was to be 
made on the following Friday. It was impos- 
sible not to think of Leora as one of the fortu- 
nate three. Still the uncertainty of the outeome 
of contests is proverbial. Leora recited excerpts 
from her essay in her sleep. 

The family decided to postpone the birthday 
festivities until Friday, in order to combine in 
one celebration the observance of the birthday 
and the contest. That seemed desirable since, 
should Leora, by some unbelievable misadven- 
ture, fail to receive a prize, there would still be 
awaiting her a birthday feast and a bona fid: 
doll. 

Leora concurred. She alone was untouched 
with apprehension about the outcome of the 


BUT LEORA SAT A LITTLE APART IN A 
WICKER CHAIR 


contest. She had not written for a prize; she 
had written for the sake of writing. 

*¢ Anyway,’’ said Leora, regarding her 
troubled and adoring family, ‘‘I had all the 
pleasure of doing it.’’ . 

Young Jordan’s employer — who was also 
his uncle—was president of the school board ; 
and on the fateful Friday the firm declared a 
half holiday. The auditorium was packed with 
patrons of the public schools of Alton. Josie 
and Mrs. Dales were there to represent the 
family. Benjy was there because he had a 
little sister somewhere in the throng, and he 
had a half-defined, elder-brotherly intention tu 
see that his little sister had fair play. The 
minister’s wife caught sight of Josie and her 
mother and endeavored to speak across the 
intervening aisles. The minister had been one 
of the judges of the contest. Josie finally caught 
her query. 

‘* No, pa couldn’t come,’’ Josie answered 
regretfully. 

There was a little delay, as is usual with 
such gatherings. The ruffled stream of belated 
ones straggled through the doors. Josie 
clutched her mother’s arm. ‘* Ma, there’s 
pal?’ 

It was, indeed, no other than Mr. Dales, 
and Mr. Dales in his working clothes, The 
minister had him in tow. The 
ushers were placing chairs in 
the aisles, and into the near- 
est Mr. Dales gratefully sub- 
sided. 

‘*Ma, what does it mean?’’ 
whispered Josie. 

‘** Be still, Josie,’’ enjoined 
Mrs. Dales. ‘‘ I’m afraid to 
think. There’s the superintend- 
ent—they’re going to announce 
the prizes!’’ 

‘*As you know,’’ began the 
superintendent; and as the) 
all did know, he tactfully dis- 
pensed with formalities and an- 
nounced the winner of the third 
prize. 

Mrs. Dales’s mouth opened 
slightly. Josie winked viv 
lently. But it was not Leora’s 
name or the title of her essa) 
that they heard. 

‘* Adrian Greenbaum—Cour 
try versus City Life.’’ 

Adrian’s country experienc: 
had been limited to a summe: 
vacation at his grandparents’ 
and Alton, his native heath. 
does not rank with cities of th: 
first class. But his essay, thoug! 
it might have profited by greate: 
research, was clearly all hi: 
own; and generous applaust 
greeted its close. 

All the Daleses hung upo! 
the next announcement. Oh, 
for an end of suspense—only t 
hear Leora’s name! Mr. Dales 
shuffled, and Benjy yawned in 
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JUBY 
Cky Herbert 


Disbrow 


was well provided with doctors, and I 

nearly starved there. The sick would not 
summon me. One flourishing, good - natured 
quack in town, who had all the patients he 
could attend, said to me with a laugh: 

‘«Disbrow, you ought to settle in China, where 
they pay their doctors for keeping people 
well.’’ 

I struggled on for about a year after my last 
trip to New York. Then I took in my sign 
and resolved on a bold move. I emigrated to 
South Africa, with the intention of settling at 
Johannesburg or Pretoria, in the Transvaal, 
among the miners and Boers. South Africa is 
not China, it is true, but it is on the way 
there. 

But misfortune played me still another trick. 
On landing at Cape Town, I found that the 
Boer War had broken out and that it was highly 
inexpedient for me to go to the Transvaal. My 
money was pretty well gone, and I did not 
know what to do, or where to go next. For a 
week or more I strolled about the streets at 
Cape Town, watching the landing of troops, 
cannon, horses and munitions. 

As I stood absently watching a cargo of 
horses coming ashore from a tramp steamship, 
a boy of thirteen or folrteen ran suddenly down 
the gangplank and rushed toward me, with his 
face all aglow. 

‘*Doe!l”? he cried. ‘‘It’s you, ain’t it? It’s 
you, sure! Say, Doe, don’t ye know me— 
Juby ?”’ 

Juby, of all boys, in distant Cape Town! He 
had grown a good deal; but I grabbed him up, 
much as I used to when he wore the plaster 
splint, and hugged him. I had not seen a 
familiar face for long weeks. The lad laughed 
from pure joy. 

‘* But I heard you were drowned! ’”’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘How came you here?’’ 

‘““Naw,”’ said he, ‘‘I wasn’t drownded. A 
tugboat picked me up and put me aboard this 
old steamer. I went to New Orleans in her and 
been on her ever since. We come here last Tues- 
day with a load of mules and horses for de 
army. But we leaves here to-morrow night to 
go to a place dey call Beira.’’ 

Juby looked cautiously round. ‘‘ And there I 
quits de sea,’’ he said in a low tone. ‘‘I’m 
going with a trader that’s on the steamer. We 
are going up the country to some big falls on a 
river, where there’s lots of game and elephants 
and ivory.’’ Juby’s eyes snapped. 

‘* Interior Africa is a wild place,’’ I said. 
‘*Had you better leave the ship? Do you know 
much about this trader ?’’ 

‘*Aw, he’s all right!’’ said Juby confidently. 
‘*He’s on the level. But what you doing here, 
Doc?’’ 

‘*Little enough,’’ I replied. ‘‘But, Juby, I 
am glad to see you. Your back looks straight 
enough now. Feels all right, does it?’’ 

‘*Aw, yes,’’ said Juby, smiling. ‘‘Yer did a 
good job on me, Doe.’’ 

‘*And your old cornet,’’ I said. ‘‘You lost 
that, 1 suppose. ’’ 

‘*No, I didn’t!’’ he cried. ‘‘’Twas round 
my neck, and dey pulled it out with me. 
And, Doe, I can play A Hot Time in the Old 
Town.”’ 

I didn’t ask to hear him! 

‘‘Doe,’’ said Juby, after regarding me with 
anxious interest for some time, ‘‘be you out 
of a job?’”’ 

‘*Badly out,’’ I replied, smiling. 

Juby’s face brightened. ‘‘Go with us, Doe. 
Come aboard and talk with this trader feller. 


T* E Western town in which I had settled 
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“Doc,” SAID JUBY, AFTER REGARDING ME WITH ANXIOUS INTEREST 
FOR SOME TIME, ‘BE YOU OUT OF A JOB?” 


He’s all right, I tell ye; and he wants some- 
body to go with us.’’ 

After debating some moments with myself, I 
decided that in any case I could not be worse 
off than I .was, and so, taking Juby’s advice, I 
accompanied him aboard the ship. I found 
Greenleaf, the trader, to be a typical pioneer ; 
a Texan by birth, he had lived in British 
Columbia, Ceylon and Sumatra. 

‘These people here in South Africa don’t 
see it yet,’’ he said to me, ‘‘but the Victoria 
Falls of the Zambezi is going to be the great 
business centre of the country, the power- 
making place for its manufactures and rail- 
ways. There is unlimited power running to 
waste there. Fifty years from now a city that 
will be called Livingstone, at those falls, will 
be the most important town in Africa—and 
that’s where I am going to stake my claim 
and pitch my tent, at the Victoria Falls.’’ 

‘* But the place is a wilderness at present, 
isn’t it?’’ I asked. 

‘*Of course, of course,’’ said Greenleaf. ‘‘It’s 
all in the future. What I’m going to do is to 
settle there and trade with the natives, find out 
the resources of the country and get hold of as 
much of them as I can, with a view to the 
future. There’s good trade there now ; and the 
country is a mine of natural wealth. I shall 
have a trading house there at the falls and 
build up a town. We shall need a doctor. The 
blacks will pay you in ivory for curing their 
diseases. You will be the first physician in the 
future city of Livingstone. ’’ 

My fortunes were already so low that there 
was no reason why I should not risk them 
further by joining this wild enterprise. Doubt- 
less, too, the fact that Juby was to accompany 
Greenleaf had not a little to do with my deci- 
sion to join forces with the trader. 

From Cape Town the ship sailed the next 
evening for Beira; and from that port we pro- 
ceeded at once to the English colonist town of 
Fort Salisbury in Rhodesia. Two weeks later 
we trekked westward by cart road to the great 
cataract. 

There the mighty Zambezi, a mile and a 
quarter wide, falls into a vast, geologic crack 


that extends transversely across the bed of the 
river—a chasm four hundred feet deep and six 
hundred feet wide. 

Imagine that vast volume of water precipi- 
tating itself into such a chasm, then boiling, 
foaming, roaring along the bottom of it toa 
narrow outward vent near the north end, and 
afterwards for miles raging downward through 
a gorge with overarching walls of rock! The 
enormous crevice of waters is often wholly 
obscured by clouds of spray and mist, vast 
white columns of which rise so high in the 
heavens that they can be plainly seen twenty 
miles away. 

Think of all that in a region of tropical for- 
ests, of palms and jungles where the lion stil] 
roars, and where herds of elephants roam at 
will, and you will get some idea of the coun- 
try of the Victoria Falls—a veritable land of 
promise for future achievements. 

We built our first log house on the south bank 
of the river, half a mile above the cataract and 
in full hearing of its solemn roar. Our only 
near neighbors at that time were a colony of 
about sixty baboons that had settled on a craggy 
hill, separated from us by a ravine. The curious 
beasts would gather in groups to listen with 
evident satisfaction to Juby’s cornet. But if 
we tried to cross the ravine, the old males 
hurled stones so vigorously that we speedily 
had to give up the attempt. 

During the first year there a few other pio- 
neers came up the river and settled near us, 
and we occasionally had visits from passing 
traders. Before long we felt that the little set- 
tlement was fairly well established. 

There is excellent opportunity in the Victoria 
Falls region to capture wild animals for sale 
in Europe and America, and during our first 
year there we spent a good deal of time in that 
business. At last, when we had been there 
thirteen or fourteen months, we set out for the 
Great Pool of the Chobi River—a tributary of 
the Zambezi—for the purpose of capturing 
specimens of the sitatunga, for the zodlogical 
park in London. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the sitatunga 
in that it is a species of buck or antelope that 
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Chapter Three. 


At the Great Pool of 
the Chobi 





has adapted itself to aquatic life. It swims, 
dives and will travel considerable distances 
under the water, with only the nostrils above 
the surface. From swimming so much, its hoofs 
have changed and have become to some degree 
web-footed. Its hair is of a brownish color; the 
antlers are lyre shaped. 

For transporting the captured animals from 
the Chobi region, we took along a light cart 
constructed as a cage and drawn by four don- 
keys. We used donkeys from necessity, for in 
that region horses are liable to attacks of a 
lung disease and to the tsetse fly. 

By the 6th of July we had reached the 
Great Pool of the Chobi, where at high water 
there is an enormous shallow lake, studded 
with hundreds of low islands; great tracts of 
floating water weeds and vast reed beds dotted 
the lake. ° 

The rolling country south of the lake was 
sparsely covered with mimosa and other trop- 
ical growth and at that time of year was beau- 
tiful with wild flowers; small game and birds 
abounded, and we saw an occasional herd «f 
buffaloes. In short, the place was a wild para- 
dise, and its only drawback was the danger 
from lions. 

If there is one animal more than another for 
the flesh of which lions have a fondness, it is 
donkey. The odor or the bray of a jackass is 
almost certain to attract lions; and the only 
protection from them at night lies in large fires 
and an inclosing stockade of thorn brush, built 
so high that they will not leap over it. But 
for travelers to build such a fence every night 
adds greatly to the labor and fatigue of the 
day. 

On the night of the 7th of July we had 
camped on sandy ground among numerous 
large rocks, ten or twelve feet high, one of 
which formed a part of the camp fence. At 
dusk Juby and our Marotse boy, Lorenzo, had 
brought in the donkeys from grazing; and our 
Basuto cook kindled a fire outside as usual. 
That, however, burned out as the night ad- 
vanced. 

About midnight I was wakened by a sudden 
outery from the two black boys, who were 
lying outside the tent. The donkeys had run 
round the inclosed space and had trampled on 
them. I could see Juby up on elbow, listening. 

‘* Doe! ’? he whispered. ‘‘ It’s a lion! Get 
your gun, quick!’’ 

Greenleaf was still soundly asleep; but Juby 
reached for my carbine and thrust it into my 
hands. Putting the tent flap aside, we peered 
out. The mists had not yet risen from the 
pool ; the stars were bright, and we could dimly 
make out objects.. The donkeys were huddled 
by the side of the tent; and Lorenzo and the 
Basuto stood up, looking confusedly round and 
muttering to each other. Yet nothing unusual 
was visible at first sight. 

**T don’t believe it’s a lion,’’ I said; but 
Juby suddenly caught my arm. 

‘*Look off there!’’ he whispered. ‘‘On top 
of that rock !’’ 

Crouched flat on the rock lay a lion, motion- 
less, watching the donkeys. I caught the gleam 
of its eyes. Cocking the carbine, I tried to 
take aim by starlight—no easy matter; but at 
the click of the hammer Greenleaf waked, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ And his foot, 
shooting out, gave me a knock from behind. 

Before I could mend my aim, the lion sprang 
at the donkeys; and then suddenly confusion 
reigned supreme inside that stockade fence! 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





his efforts to appear unmoved. Mrs. Dales’s 
and Josie’s little fingers clenched. 

‘‘The second prize has been awarded to 
Amabel Hoover for her essay—Fling Away 
Ambition. ’’ 

Amabel’s essay teemed with earnest admo- 
nition, fearful example and quotations from 
Shakespeare and the elder English bards—and 
behold her reward! 

One last chance for Leora! Josie clutched 
her mother’s arm fiercely. She was conscious 
of a great, protecting surge of feeling for 
Leora. 

‘** Anyway, whatever happens, I’ll always 
believe Leora’s was the best!’’ she said to her- 
self. And then it happened: 

‘‘The first prize essay is the work of Leora 
Dales, ’’ 

Benjy’s first conscious thought when he saw 
his little sister—so little up there on the wide 
platform — was, ‘‘Gee! The kid’s actually 
pretty !’’ 

Leora was a tall girl for her age. The baby 
roundness of her face had altered of late, leav- 
ing it pure oval. Her gray eyes, candid, wide 








apart, and with a compelling intensity of gaze, 
looked tranquilly away over her audience. She 
announced her subject in a thin, sweet, grave 
little voice that had a curious singing quality: 

‘*Paper Dolls. ’’ 

If it had been anyone except Leora, the doll- 
less! Imagine the consternation of the Dales 
family, and of Mrs. Figgins, who was in the 
birthday secret; of Clarence Jordan, who had 
contributed a doll coach; of the giggling little 
girls who had commiserated Leora. For before 
Leora had proceeded far in the exposition of 
her subject they realized that this little girl 
had played with and loved more dolls than ever 
they had possessed. 

Leora was destined to become a poet and a 
historian; and a poet and a historian she was 
that afternoon. For who except a poet could 
have found between the sober covers of books 
the enchanting game of paper dolls that came 
alive? Leora had early discovered with the 
uncanny insight of a searcher after truth the 
fatal defect of the sawdust doll that stays where 
it is put—an unresponsive bit of painted bisque. 

But as she called the long roll of her storied 





favorites, there were grown-ups who recalled 
to mind out of their forgotten youth certain 
old acquaintances of their own among them— 
for there were Alice of Wonderland and Little 
Eva; Tim and Oliver and Little Nell tumbling 
out of an old green-and-gold Dickens; a gen- 
eration or so of Peppers; and many a modern 
favorite. There was something delightfully 
ghostly in the reappearance of some of the elder 
ones, like Sinbad and Crusoe and Christian ; 
and there was something fairylike in certain 
elusive Grimm and Andersen favorites—as if 
the air were full of tiny wings. 

The critical English teacher declared that 
Leora’s effort was full of a whimsical origi- 
nality. And no one was the least astonished 
that Leora, given her choice of books or a 
money prize, should respond: 

‘*T’ll take the books, please. ’’ 

The president of the school board, none other 
than Clarence Jordan’s uncle, made a con- 
gratulatory speech and announced his inten- 
tion of getting into the paper-doll game himself. 
And Leora said ‘‘ Thank you’’ very simply 
and prettily to the appreciative comments of 








many friendly voices. And the Dales family 
went proudly home to the celebration. 

Lulu Figgins stepped over that evening to 
see the new addition to the Dales family. The 
feast was over now, and the dishes set away. 
The Daleses were about their usual avocations. 
Mr. Dales, in stocking-footed comfort, was en- 
joying his evening paper; Mrs. Dales was 
engaged with a sober bit of mending; Benjy 
could be heard splitting the matutinal kind- 
ling in the little lean-to; and Josie was putting 
the finishing touches to a new blouse. 

But Leora sat a little apart in a wicker chair 
that had been an earlier gift. Her foot rested 
on a spoke of the new doll coach, joggling it 
gently from time to time. Within lay the birth- 
day doll, apparently asleep, beneath its berib- 
boned robe. Leora herself wore a small ruffled 
cap that had been among her remembrances; 
it gave her a sober, maternal look. But, except 
for the cap and the jogging foot, there seemed 
little of the maternal about Leora. At her side 
stood a stack of books; and in her lap one lay 
open ; her eyes were bent upon its pages. Leora 
had gone back to her beloved Paper Dolls. 
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THE NEUTRAL ZONE ON THE EAST BANK 
OF THE RHINE 


FACT AND COMMENT 


O not think to inherit ease with money: he 
who keeps money earns it. 


Clear up your Desk and Mind; for neither one 
Is Fit when cluttered up with Things half done. 


OULD you go farther than others? Then 
see farther along the path than they. 


T is just as foolhardy now to tamper with 
great natural forces as it was when such 
meddling was considered as sacrilegious. Re- 
cently a moving-picture actress was killed and 
several of her party were seriously injured 
when an ‘imitation avalanche in Switzerland, 
which was to have appeared to bury them in 
a picture, turned into a real avalanche that did 
bury them. 
EOPLE who use platinum are alarmed by 
reports that thieves in widely separated 
parts of the country are stealing great quanti- 
ties of it. College laboratories, manufacturing 
jewelers and wholesale chemists are among 
those who have suffered heavy losses, and the 
thefts have become so numerous that the 
American Chemical Society is taking steps to 
recover stolen articles and to catch the culprits. 


ESOPOTAMIA, which is supposed to be 

the site of the Garden of Eden, is costing 
the British government, according to Mr. Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill, something between 
seventy-five and a hundred million dollars a 
year. It is not the first time that a garden has 
proved to be an expensive luxury, but it seems 
too bad to jolt the dear old lady who ‘‘found 
great support in that comforting word Meso- 
potamia. ’’ 


T is good that the proportion of American 

seamen in our merchant marine is larger 
than it has been for half a century, but not 
good that the growth of the merchant marine 
has been in part at the expense of the navy 
and the coast guard. Because a young ordinary 
seaman on his first voyage on a merchant ship 
receives as much pay for two weeks’ work as 
an experienced able seaman on a man-of-war 
gets ina month, sailors and even seasoned petty 
officers are leaving the government service. 


WOMAN who declared in court that her 

husband was the meanest man in England 
had unusual grounds for the charge. During 
the sugar shortage, she said, he kept his per- 
sonal supply of sugar in a separate bowl, which 
he left every morning with a fly in it and the 
cover on. If the fly was not there when he 
came home at night, he jumped to the conclu- 
sion that some one had taken some of his sugar, 
and he was very disagreeable about it. It isa 
pity that his wife or some one else did not 
substitute a hornet for the fly. 


HE Orthopedic Department of the Post- 

graduate Medical School Hospital has 
succeeded in grafting on a wounded soldier an 
artificial finger that he can really use. He had 
a thumb left on one hand, but no opposing 
surface by which he could hold anything; so 
the surgeons made a new finger of skin and 
subcutaneous tissue from his chest wall, to 
which it was still attached, grafted it to his 
hand, and bandaged both hand and finger to 
his chest until the new graft had established 
its own circulation. They then cut the finger 
away from his chest and inserted in it a wedge- 
shaped graft of bone from his chin. 


ECAUSE it is not necessary for a person 

who registers a trade-mark in Argentina 
really to manufacture the goods that bear the 
label, ‘‘trade-mark pirates’’ do a flourishing 
business there. The pirates, among whom are 
both Europeans: and Americans, register in 
their own name the trade-marks of foreign con- 
cerns that they think may enter the Argentine 
market and steal trade-marks the rights in 
which have just expired, if the proprietors 


| neglect to renew them. When they have regis- 
| tered,a trade-mark, the rightful owner must 
| either buy it back from them for an outrageous 
| price or sell his goods under a new mark. 
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PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


I E are passing through the period of 
} | Presidential primaries. In many states 


the voters of both parties are supposed 
to be making known their preference for the 
candidates of their respective parties. Are they 
revealing their real preferences? No. The con- 
| ditions under which the vote is taken in most 
if not in all of the states where the system has 
been adopted so limit the range of choice that 
the results are frequently misleading and still 
more often worthless. 
That a primary election intended to reveal 
the wishes of one party should not allow mem- 


. 1 | bers of any other party to have a voice in it is 


so obvious that it would be absurd to argue it. 
The value of the result is wholly destroyed 
where such interference is permitted, as in 
many of the states it is. It occurred in several 
states in the great Taft-Roosevelt preliminary 
campaign of 1912. In both the Dakotas there 
were many thousand more votes for the Repub- 
lican candidates than both Taft and Roosevelt 
received in the keenly contested election in the 
November following; and it is a matter of 
common knowledge that many of the votes came 
from Democrats. The same thing may happen 
again in those or other states this year, in 
which case the wishes of a majority of the 
party would be frustrated because men of an- 
other party had assisted the minority. 

Even where the free-for-all caucus system 
does not exist voters seldom have an unfettered 
choice. In most states they are restricted to a 
choice among those whose names are on an 
official ballot. It not only may but does happen 
that voters cannot vote for a candidate who is 
every where first or second among the candidates 
unless they take the trouble to write his name 
on their ballots. For example, Mr. Hoover has 
undeniable elements of popularity, but almost 
nowhere will the voters find his name on their 
ballots. A grotesque result of the prevailing 
system appeared in Wisconsin in 1912, when 
Mr. Roosevelt received only 628 votes in the 
primaries because his name did not appear on 
the ballot, but had nearly 59,000 at the Novem- 
ber election. 

The principle of Presidential primaries has 
been accepted as desirable and expedient, but it 
is evident that the forms of it that have grown 
out of state legislation are crude, clumsy and 
incapable of producing the result that we want: 
that is, a full and unfettered expression of the 
wishes of the members of a party, and of those 
only. It should not be rejected, but the machin- 
ery for putting it into effect should be improved. 


So ¢ 


THE EXPELLED SOCIALISTS 


"T set is a plausible defense for the 
action of the New York Assembly in ex- 
pelling the five members of the Assembly 
who were elected as Socialists. The Socialist 
party, being an organization with dues, to 
which aliens and minors are eligible equally 
with citizens, is not a true political party in 
the American sense of the word. So far as its 
executive cOmmittee undertakes to control the 
conduct of its members who are elected to office 
it violates the spirit of American institutions 
and makes it theoretically possible for Ameri- 
can legislators to be the representatives not of 
American voters but of alien committeemen. 
The men who were expelled have signed a 
party constitution that denies to the state the 
right of raising an army for its own defense, 
though as members of the Assembly they have 
sworn allegiance to a state that insists on that 
right in its own constitution. The five expelled 
members hold some views that are hostile to 
those expressed in our fundamental law. There 
is no question about that. 

But it is a dangerous precedent to say that 
voters who desire the fundamental law changed 
in this, that or the other respect cannot elect 
to the legislature men who represent their 
views. Political repression is not a safe policy 
anywhere, least of all in a democracy. We can 
have little faith in the essential justice and 
wisdom of our institutions if we dare not let 
anyone question them. And if the Socialist is 
not to have the right to argue his case in the 
legislature, if he is to be denied the right to 
express himself through the ballot, we are 
running the risk of driving him to a very 
much more dangerous and disturbing form of 
self-expression. 

Open defiance of the law is a sufficient reason 
for expelling a member from a legislature, but 





we do not believe that such defiance was proved 





against the five Socialists at Albany. Certainly 
it was not proved against all of them. The 
attempt to root out unpopular and mistaken 
political doctrines by coercion and the denial 
of political rights, instead of by persuasion and 
argument, we believe to be the wrong choice 
for a democracy to make. 
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LOOKING DOWNWARD 


OME people are happiest with their infe- 
S riors. That is likely to be true especially of 
persons of an energetic, managing temper, 
of a strong executive faculty. To be sure, the 
largest and surest executive achievement of 
the world is aceomplished by those who have 
the subtle and persuasive gift of conveying 
their own enthusiasm to all sorts of men and 
women, to many perhaps who far excel them- 
selves in particular powers and abilities. But 
there is an active, busy, bustling type of spirit, 
which can doa great deal of work in the world, 
useful work, too, but which can do it only by 
a complete, despotic control of those about it, 
which cannot yield to, or respond to, the dif- 
ferent methods or aptitudes of spirits of equal 
power and energy. Souls of that type are at 
home and at their best only when surrounded 
by their inferiors. 

The same thing is even more subtly and 
curiously true of a very different class of minds. 
There are people who seek the society of their 
inferiors simply from natural shyness, timidity 
and reserve. Spirits like those are crushed by 
the company of their superiors. With those 
above them in society or wealth or intelligence 
they shut up, withdraw into themselves, have 
nothing to say, forget to produce even the best 
that is in them, which is often rare and sweet. 
Put those same people with their inferiors, 
and they seem altogether different. Their souls 
bloom out fresh and rich, like flowers in a 
favoring atmosphere. And, consciously or un- 
consciously, that is too likely to be the atmos- 
phere they seek. 

Yet it is dangerous to them and in the end 
often destructive. Just because they are so 
sensitive and so subtly responsive, they are 
certain to acquire more or less of the inferi- 
ority about them. Their language, their man- 
ners, their thoughts, even the most delicate 
tissue of their souls, become in a measure 
degraded by contact with substance coarser 
and more common than that for which they 
were born. It is one of the tragedies of life to 
see a finely touched nature dragged down by 
constant, exclusive association with those infe- 
rior to it. 

For the true secret of happiness is to asso- 
ciate with those equal but different; and with 
individuals, as with nations, the only solid 
basis of respect is to get and to give 
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FRANCE AND GERMANY 


HE Socialist revolt in the Ruhr Valley 
industrial district of Germany has some 
serious international implications. The 
Ruhr Valley is in the zone, just east of the 
Rhine, from which German troops were by 
the treaty of Versailles to be excluded. When 
trouble arose there, the Ebert government 
wished to hurry loyal soldiers into the district 
to restore order. It made a formal request to 
be permitted to do so, but did not wait for 
that request to be granted. It may have as- 
sumed that the Allies would gladly consent to 
have a radical revolt suppressed, or it may 
have intended to stir up division among them; 
whatever was the determining motive, German 
soldiers pushed into the forbidden zone, and 
active operations against the rebels began. 
The event has disclosed something of the 
difference among the Allies for which the 
Germans hoped. France has been left virtually 
alone to see to the proper execution of the 
treaty. Great Britain is preoccupied with its 
Irish difficulties and eager above all things to 
get Germany restored to order and back at 
work. Since Germany is broken as a commer- 
cial and naval power, the British do not fear 
it as a rival. Mr. Lloyd George was willing to 
give Ebert the permission he desired. Premier 
Nitti seems to have been sympathetic with 
the policy of the British premier. The United 
States, having rejected the peace treaty, was in 
no position to try to enforce its terms. France 
alone, which still may reasonably fear the 
future, found itself seriously interested in 
seeing that the Germans do not evade their 
obligations and restore their broken military 
power. Premier Millerand refused the German 
request and ordered Marshal Foch to occupy the 
German cities of Frankfort, Homburg, Hanau 
and Darmstadt unless the German troops with- 
drew from the Ruhr Valley. 
At first sight the policy of France seems 





mistaken. Can it be to the interest of France 
or of Europe that Germany be torn by disorder, 
and that a semi-Bolshevist state be erected on 
the very borders of France? But the French 
are a clear-sighted people; they probably 
know better than we what is actually going 
forward in Germany. They believe that the 
present German government is not to be de- 
pended on, that the revolution of 1918 was a 
sham, and that Herr Ebert and his colleagues 
are merely stop-gaps for the old imperial ré- 
gime, put in to negotiate an unpopular treaty 
and to keep at bay the party that desires a 
genuine revolution until the monarchists are 
ready to come back. They know that the army 
has never been really reformed, and that it can 
still be depended on to help the cause of re- 
action whenever a good opportunity arrives. 
They believe that the Ruhr rebels are not 
dangerously Bolshevistic, but simply desirous 
of the real overthrow of the old Prussian mili- 
tarism and imperialism. To let the Prussian 
troops suppress them would,in French opinion, 
be equivalent to handing Germany over to the 
Kaiser’s men again. 

The danger is that the situation may divide 
the Allies into two groups: those who desire 
order in Germany even at the expense of a 
restored military monarchy and those who 
want to make sure of the complete defeat of 
the Hohenzollerns and Prussianism even at 
the expense of a delayed economie reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. Allied policy toward Germany 
seems fated to vacillate as it did toward Russia. 
Let us hope that it will not end in the hope- 
less division of the Allies, the isolation of 
France in Europe and the creation of a Russo- 
German understanding for the future control 
of Europe and Asia. 
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A CREDITOR NATION 


EFORE the war the United States was a 
B debtor nation. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth of its best railway and 
industrial bonds and stocks were held in Europe. 
We had to export vastly more than we imported 
to pay the interest on the foreign debt, the 
freight on goods passing in both directions, and 
the amounts that Americans spent on their 
foreign tours. In the four years that ended with 
1914 we exported more than two billion dollars’ 
worth of merchandise above what we imported 
and had to pay out less than twelve million 
dollars in gold more than we took in. The 
difference between those sums was for the most 
part necessary to pay the interest on what we 
owed abroad. The greater part of it went to 
Great Britain, the greatest creditor nation, to 
pay the dividends on British investments in 
this country, then a debtor nation. 

Now all that is changed. The securities held 
abroad have mostly come home. The British 
government collected almost a billion dollars’ 
worth of them and sent them here to establish 
its credit. It has also borrowed of us many 
billions, mostly in cash. The excess in mer- 
chandise of our exports over our imports in the 
last four calendar years is more than thirteen 
billions. In short, almost all the trading coun- 
tries of Europe except the Central Powers are 
greatly in our debt. From being a debtor we 
have become a close rival to Great Britain as 
the leading creditor country of the world. 

Both duty and self-interest require that we 
adapt our policies and our conduct to ‘ie 
changed conditions. The duty is to exer: se 
leniency toward the governments whose ©. /i- 
gations we hold. The debts were incurred in 
a cause that concerned us, and that we * ip- 
ported, and, although that does not make t!.em 
any the less debts to be paid, it does enjoin 
upon us a duty not to press for payment 
harshly or unreasonably. 

Self-interest urges all concerned to accept the 
fact that the United States has now an im- 
mense amount of capital abroad and to take 
advantage of it in the ways that made Great 
Britain so prosperous. This country has ex- 
panded so greatly its industries and produc- 
tions that it must find an outlet for the financial 
surplus that has resulted. It should make its 
foreign capital useful, not at home, but where 
it is. In other words, it should turn to invest- 
ments abroad. To a certain extent it is already 
doing so, but by no means so generally as it 
should. The more widespread the movement 
the more useful it will be to the debtors, and the 
sooner shall we be enjoying the fruits of the 
investments. American banking facilities in 
foreign cities, American merchant houses at 
the great ports, adaptation of our mercantile 
methods to the credit customs of other coun- 
tries, investment in foreign loans and in enter- 
prises in every part of the world, are some of 
the ways in which our position among the 
trading powers will naturally lead us to take 
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the important part in commerce and finance 
that opportunity offers us. : 

Whether or not the momentous change makes 
it advisable for us to modify our traditional 
policies is a question worth considering, but 
one not easy to answer. The tariff, for exam- 
ple: Some facts of ordinary observation seem 
to imply that the need of protective duties 
exists no longer—that no country can manu- 
facture the steel, the textiles, the leather, the 
glass and other goods more cheaply and effi- 
ciently than we do. If that is so, why hamper 
those who wish to import goods from other 
countries when the one thing that those coun- 
tries need to put them on their financial feet 
and enable them to meet their debts to us is 
the opportunity greatky to increase their ex- 
ports? We are not likely to become a free-trade 
country when Great Britain may be moving 
in the opposite direction, but the situation is 
suggestive of changes to come. 


ar” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From April 8 to April 14) 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. — Gov. 

Lowden was successful in the Illinois 
Republican primary, though Gen. Wood car- 
ried Chicago. Senator Johnson’s name did not 
appear on the preferential ballot, but more 
than forty-five thousand voters wrote it in.—— 
Mr. Hoover, in a telegram to a Democratic 
admirer in Boston, repeated that he was a 
candidate for the Republican nomination only. 


e 
ONGRESS.—On April 9 the House passed 
the Porter resolution, which declares the 
war with Germany to be ended and withdraws 
all special powers held by the President during 
war. The vote was 242 to 150. Twenty-two 
Democrats voted with the majority and two 
Republicans with the minority. ——The Senate 
passed the army reorganization bill, after 
voting down compulsory military training and 
inserting a provision offering such training to 
every citizen between the ages of 18 and 28 
who desired it. —— The House passed the 

Fortitications bill on April 14. 

e 
ABOR BOARD.—On April 13 President 
Wilson appointed the board authorized by 
the new transportation act. Messrs. G. W. W. 
Hanger, Henry Hunt and R. M. Barton rep- 
resent the public, Messrs. Horace Baker, 
J. H. Elliot and William L. Park the rail- 
ways, and Messrs. Albert Phillips, A. O. 
Wharton and James J. Forrester the em- 

ployees. e 


ABOR TROUBLES. —On April 10 four 
officials of the United Mine Workers in 
Kansas—Alexander Howat, August Dorchy, 
Thomas Harvey and Robert Foster—were sent 
to jail for contempt of court in defying the 
authority of the Court of Industrial Relations 
that the legislature established on Gov. Allen’s 
recommendation. The coal miners of the Pitts- 
burg district promptly went out on strike in a 
protest against his arrest. Howat was per- 
mitted by the sheriff of Crawford County to 
address a crowd in front of the jail, and to 
denounce Gov. Allen and the court. 


AILWAY STRIKE. —The so-called ‘‘out- 
law’”’ strike of switchmen and yardmen 
spread rapidly eastward and westward from 
Chicago. It obliged almost all railways to put 
an embargo on all freight except food and 
coal and to discontinue many of the passenger 
trains. After a few days the strikers began to 
return in the Western and Central districts, 
but the conditions round New York grew 
steadily worse. The strike was absolutely un- 
authorized by any of the railway. brotherhoods, 
and the officials of those organizations believe 
that it was undertaken to destroy the brother- 
hoods and to build up ‘“‘One Big Union’’ 
among the railway men. The Attorney-General 
prepared and submitted to the President a 
quantity of evidence to show that the strike 
was prepared and conducted by members of 
the I. W. W., and Mr. W. Z. Foster, who led 
the recent steel strike, was said to be among the 
leaders. The strikers made indefinite and ex- 
treme demands for wage increases, but no one 
appeared who was authorized to present their 
demands to the railways or to negotiate re- 
garding their return to work. By April 14, 
volunteer workers had succeeded in restoring 
much of the rail service round New York and 
the strikers were reported to be weakening. 
so] 
RELAND.— More than one hundred in- 
mates of Mountjoy prison in Dublin, most 
of them under arrest for complicity in the 
recent disorders throughout Ireland, went on 
a ‘* hunger strike’’ in protest against their 
treatment as criminals rather than as political 
prisoners. A number of them were soon re- 
ported to be in a very serious condition of 
weakness. On April 13 labor unions in and 
near Dublin called a general strike by way of 
showing their sympathy with the ‘‘ hunger 
strikers, ’’ and on the next day Gen. Macready, 


in eastern Siberia met at Nikolsk, and voted in 





who is in command of the British troops in | 
Ireland, ordered the release of most of the 
prisoners. ° 


URKEY.—Maustapha Kemal, the Nation- 

alist leader, has appointed the chief of 
dervishes in Anatolia as his Sheik ul Islam, 
or head of the church, and that is taken as a 
hint that he may throw off all allegiance to 
the Sultan and establish himself or another 
as Sultan and Caliph at Angora. The Sultan 
dismissed the Chamber of Deputies and issued 
an edict commanding a new election. ——Fight- 
ing between the Azerbaijan Tatars and the 
Armenians was reported from the Transcau- 
ceasus. There is reason to fear that the Tatars 
and the Georgians may join forces with the 
Russian Bolsheviki who are advancing toward 
the Caucasus. ——The Turks destroyed Harou- 
niyi, near Adana, and burned the American 
orphanage. Thechildren were removed in safety 
to Adana. ° 


UATEMALA.— The revolutionists suc- 
ceeded in driving President Cabrera out 
of the capital city and established a new gov- 
ernment with Sefior Carlos Herrera as presi- 
dent. Cabrera, at the head of a considerable 
force, was reported at La Palma, near Guate- 
mala City, and his artillery was said to be 
throwing shells into the city. 
eS 
EXICO.—The State of Sonora, in north- 
west Mexico, has virtually seceded from 
the republic of Mexico, and the adjoining State 
of Sinaloa is said to be likely to follow suit. 
© saw The trouble arose over 
2 : the approaching presi- 
dential election. Gen. 
Obregon, who is not 
the favorite of Presi- 
dent Carranza, is a cit- 
izen of Sonora. The 
authorities of Sonora 
accuse Carranza of 
sending Federal troops 
into the state with a 
view of establishing 
a military dictatorship 
— there and preventing 
HENRY MORGENTHAU 1 
U.S. Ambassador to Mexico Gen. Obregon from 
pressing his candidacy 
in the part of the country where he is most 
popular. The seceding state declared itself the 
republic of Sonora; Gov. de la Huerta was 
named chief executive and Gen. Calles, com- 
mander of the army. Federal troops were 
hurried northward and a clash was expected 
within a very few days. 
eo 
USSIA.—Warsaw reported that the Bol- 
sheviki were attacking the Poles in the 
region of Mozir, and using thousands of fresh 
troops in doing so, but that all attacks had 
been repulsed. The soviet government declined 
to meet the Polish armistice commissioners at 
Borisov, and there seemed to be danger that 
the negotiations would fall through because 
the two parties could not agree upon a place 
of meeting. ——A conference of delegates from 
the peasant workmen’s and professional unions 





favor of a soviet government for the maritime 
provinces of Russia. ———Gen. Denikine has left 
Russia and was reported to be on a British 
warship bound for Malta. Gen. Wrangel suc- 
ceeded to the command of the remnant of his 
army. ° 


ERMANY.—On April 10 the working- 

men’s committees that had been directing 
affairs at Elberfeld, Diisseldorf and Hagen 
surrendered the authority to the municipal 
officers. Occasional communist outbreaks were 
reported from industrial towns here and there 
throughout Germany, but the really dangerous 
situation seemed pretty well at an end, and 
Premier Miiller announced that the Reichs- 
wehr—or at least almost all of it— could 
shortly be withdrawn from the Ruhr Valley. 
—The diplomatic situation growing out of 
the French occupation of Frankfort was more 
interesting. For several days there seemed to 
be danger of an actual break between France 
and Great Britain, because Great Britain ob- 
jected to the conduct of France in enforcing 
treaty obligations without the consent and 
approval of the other Allies. But as the week 
came to an end there was better prospect for 
the restoration of accord between the two na- 
tions. The dispatches were not made public, 
but the feeling at Paris was that Mr. Lloyd 
George and Lord Curzon had been convinced 
by M. Millerand of the propriety and necessity 
of the French course. The Belgian government 
determined to come to the support of France 
and sent a battalion to assist in occupying 
Frankfort.——The German government urged 
its protest against the occupation of Frankfort 
before the Council of the League of Nations, 
but the Council held that the protest should 


have been made to the governments forming | 


the League, by whom alone the matter could 
be brought to the attention of the Council. The 
officers of the Reichswehr, or national militia, 
according to Berlin dispatches, have told the 
Ebert government that it must not yield to 
the political demands of the trade-unions if it 
wished to have the support of the militia. 
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ight, Lasting 
Lawn Hose 


Light and easily handled, Goodyear 
Wingfoot Lawn Hose favors the new- 
made terraces and flower beds. 


No kinks form in Goodyear Wing- 
foot Hose. Therefore you are not 
continually put to the bother of 
freeing it. 

Because it doesn’t kink, Goodyear 
Wingfoot Hose will not burst; for 
the bursts that ruin hose develop from 


kinks. 


Quick-drying, non-kinking, and last- 
ing, Goodyear Wingfoot Hose offers a 
wide margin of most satisfactory serv- 
ice. Given proper care, it is ready for 
use year after year. 


For the qualities of Goodyear Wing- 
foot Hose are uniform with other 
Goodyear products—the result of 
studied design, sound materials, and 
high grade workmanship—built to 
Protect Our Good Name. 


Tue Goopyear Tire & RussBer Company 
Offices Throughout the World 
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THE TRAVELERS 
By Gertrude West 


© 


WE were old to be traveling out of our hills, 
My husband and me; 
But sixty-odd years sometimes hungers for 
thrills, 
Don’t you see? 
He was wild as a boy to be off; so we went. 
Land! The sights that we saw and the money | 
we spent. 


Oh, the window-eyed walls like the face of re- 
morse 
Lifted up to the sky; | 
My throat tightened up for the sight of a horse | 
Going by. 
But one thing was like the old village the Same: 
The faces we met as we went and we came. 





There were little white girls that I wanted to 
kiss; 
And I wanted to warn; 
There were women who never learned love 
they must miss 
For their scorn; 
And boys God had made to be men who were 
not, 
Because of the duty that some one forgot. 


I guess I’m old-fashioned ; I didn't care much 
For the music and art, 
With the pain of those sad eyes and faces and 
such 
In my heart— 
But I’m glad we went gadding away from our 


hearth; 
It’s taught me I’ve neighbors all over the earth 
¢ 8 
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FULFILLING THE CONDITIONS 

UT, Dr. Marston,” said the young man, 

a “these so-called doctrines of the church 
sound ridiculous. How can an educated 
man swallow such fairy tales? They’re 
all very well for ignorant people, but 
I’m a scientist. I must have proof.” 

Quietly the older man smiled at the young man. 

“Have you fulfilled the test conditions?” he in- 
quired. 

“Test conditions, Dr. Marston? What do you 
mean ?”’ 

“Every scientific experiment that I know of has 
to be tried under some specified condition. Take 
the simplest example: suppose I were to tell you 
that your story of a teeming world in that drop of 
water sounds like a fairy tale; that I don’t see or | 
believe it. What would you say?” 

“That all you had to do was to look through my 
microscope.” —, 

“Suppose I were to doubt the rings of Saturn?” 

‘You should look through a powerful telescope. 
But what —” 

“Just a moment, Herbert. Suppose you were to 
describe some wonderful chemical experiment 
that had to be carried on in a darkened room, and 
I were to try it carefully out of doors. What if I 
should deny the theory because the experiment 
wouldn’t work ? 

“I think you have omitted a test condition that | 
is more important than the telescope, the micro- | 
scope or the dark room. It is Christ Himself who | 
says, ‘If any man will do his will, he shall know | 

. of the doctrine.’ You have been trying, so you say, | 
to ‘know of the doctrine.’ Have you fulfilled the 
test condition?” | 

“That’s begging the question, doctor. If a man | 
doesn’t believe in the doctrine, how can he know | 
his will?” 

“Because there is something inside us that often | 
tells us more than we care to know. You and I | 
have a pretty clear idea of what God’s will would | 
be, in some things at least, if there were a God. | 
Have you honestly lived up to the will of that | 
hypothetical God as far as you could? Of course, | 
if you have —” 

The young man shook his head. “No,” he said, 
and there was a curious, humbled note in his 
voice, “I haven’t lived up to the requirements of 
even such a God as I could formulate for myself. 
But at least I see the absurdity of demanding 
results before the conditions of the test are ful- | 
filled.” : 

e¢ 9 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR NANCY 

HRISTMAS in the hospital! Naney, 

white and incredulous, stared at Dr. 

Griffin. She had endured the pain and 

the weary convalescence; but it_had 
never once entered her thought that | 
she could not be at home for Christmas. | 
She would have to be very careful, perhaps, but | 
she would be there, laughing with the others over | 
the long row of bulgy stockings in the morning, | 
looking on, even if she could not join in, the party | 
at night. | 

““Why, I’ve got to go home!” she cried. “I’ve got 
to—don’t you understand? I’ve never been away 
from home Christmas in all my life. I can’t stand | 
it not to go.” 

The doctor looked keenly down at her. 

“Did you ever stop to think, Miss Nancy McRae, 
how many people there are who never had a real 
Christmas ?”’ 

Nancy frowned. She did not want to think of 
things like that. . 

“And did you ever think that to change such 
conditions your Christ child needs a great many 
more hearts and hands than he can get—that it is 
because so many people are so busy having good 
times of their own that other people don’t have | 
any? Also, do you realize that everything that 
comes to us is an opportunity if we let it be? Now 
I’m going to leave you to think it out. Mind that 
you keep your temperature down, young lady!” 
And then Nancy was alone with her great bowls 
of flowers in her little bare room. 

It was so long before the nurse came in that 
Nancy had time to think of a great many things, 
and presently she was thinking so eagerly that 
when at last the nurse came there was a scarlet 
spot on each cheek. 

“Dr. Griffin’s fault,’’ Nancy told her. “I’ve got to | 
see him when he makes his last rounds.” 

So on his last rounds the doctor came in. 

“What’s this, young woman?” he asked sternly. | 
“You’ve got a temperature.” | 

“Your fault,’ Nancy retorted saucily. “You'll 
have to take the consequences. O Dr. Griffin, could 
we have candles in the rooms and wards where | 
people aren’t too sick Christmas Eve? And have | 
people sing carols very softly in the corridors? I 





know people who could do it. And a baby Christ- 
mas tree in each ward? And stockings for the 
people that are—stocking-minded ? I’d get the fam- 
ily to do them for my Christmas present this year. 
O Dr. Griffin, could 1? I’d like to be ‘heart and 
mind’ for once in my life, even if I can’t do much 
with my hands this year.” 

The doctor’s stern face was full of light now. 

“It’s a sleeping powder for you to-night, young 
woman,” he said, “*but—bully for you, Nancy 
McRae!” 
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ROYAL GLUTTONS 


HE civilized world, during the last few years, 

has become accustomed to short rations. It 
does not like them, even when they are short 

only in unessential items. Deprivation has gone 
no further than that in America. If we had really 
suffered, perhaps it would be a painful delight to 
read of the gourmands of past days and their ex- 
ploits at table. As it is, some of the historic tales 
of greediness recently recalled fail to inspire envy; 
on the contrary, our minds rebel as much at the 
wastefulness of such excess as at itsoffense against 
taste and manners. The “awful examples” cited 
were royalties; but even royal table manners, in 
cruder and heartier ages, left much to be desired. 
Henry of Navarre, he of the white plume, used 
frequently to express the wish to make France so 


| prosperous that every peasant might have a fowl 


in the pot for Sunday. But if the king had conde- 
scended to share such a peasant feast, there would 
not have been much of it left for anyone else. 
He used easily to dispose of a whole fowl, al- 
though it was of melons and oysters that he was 
reputed to eat most greedily. Nevertheless, the 
hero of Ivry was not really a glutton. Compared 
with King Louis XV—Louis the Beloved—and his 
queen, Marie Leszezynski, he merely trifled with 
his food. 

King Stanislas of Poland, father of the queen, 
in a letter written about two centuries ago, told of 
the simultaneous attacks of indigestion suffered 
by his daughter and his son-in-law. The king had 
eaten too many figs and drunk too much milk on 
top of them, and had gone to bed with a well- 
earned royal stomach ache. 

“You have heard of the indisposition of the king 
and queen,” wrote King Stanislas. ‘“‘Thank God, 
they are through with it. Their sickness is from 
eating too much; for they suffered from a violent 
indigestion, the queen especially, after she had 
eaten a hundred and eighty oysters and drunk 
four glasses of beer to follow them.” 

That is a record to make one gasp. It is a marvel 
that the unhappy lady survived her indiscretion. 
However, her performance was mild and lady- 
like in comparison with those of Charles V. That 
wise and observant gentleman and school-teacher, 
Roger Ascham, watched him with amazement at 
the Feast of the Golden Fleece devour his way 
through “‘sod beef, roast mutton, charred [broiled] 
hare, after which he fed well on a capon. He drank 
the best that ever I saw; he had his head in the 
glass five times as long as any of them, and never 
drank less than a good quart at once of Rhenish 
wine.” 

It is not a pretty picture; nor was his gluttony 
occasional, like that of an indulged child who 
stuffs itself at Thanksgiving and Christmas. Mot- 
ley relates that it was Charles’s custom to break- 
fast at five on a fow! seethed in milk; dine at 
twelve on twenty courses; sup soon after vespers, 
and again at midnight or later, “this last meal 
being the heartiest of all, and every repast irri- 
gated by vast draughts of beer and wine.” 

After that it makes little impression on us to be 
told that another king of France died of eating a 
whole dish of green peas, from which no one else 
got a taste; or that Napoleon, a hasty rather than 
a specially hearty eater, used to gulp down strong 
coffee at the rate of twenty cups a day. 
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NOT BEAUTIFUL ONES 
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“That’s the Marquise de Roupillon—and her 
daughter with her.” 
“Ah, she has her mother’s eyes.” 
—Le Péle- Méle. 
io] 


A DRAWN BATTLE 


ER white curls quivering and her old blue 
eyes bright with excitement, Miss Melissa 
came hurrying into her sister’s room. 

“See, Adeline,” she cried softly, “Sister Eliz- 
abeth sent Tom over with this tumbler of jelly! 
It’s crab apple, and clear as amber. Just look! 
Tom says she whiffed some sort of fragrant leaves 
through the juice while it was boiling, but he forgot 


| what till I suggested rose geranium. You will try 


some, won’t you?” 

Miss Adeline majestically indicated a desire for 
more pillows at her back. She sat up, picked up 
the tumbler of jelly and delicately sniffed it. 

“Tt doesn’t smell like rose geranium,” she ob- 
served, “although it certainly has a fragrance. 
Whether the flavor corresponds to the perfume 
remains to be ascertained. I shall take a little, 
whether I find it agreeable or not, so that you can 
tell Elizabeth. A small dab, please, on that thin- 
nest slice of bread. Very nice indeed, but not rose 
geranium.” 

“Probably the flavor boiled away and it tastes 
plain crab apple,” said Miss Melissa cheerily. 

“It does not taste plain crab apple, Melissa,” 
stated Miss Adeline. “It possesses a distinct, ex- 
traneous flavor—very pleasing, indeed, but not in 
the least resembling rose geranium. I recognize it 
perfectly. It is lemon verbena.” 

“But, Adeline, it can’t be,” persisted Miss Me- 


| lissa with gentle obstinacy. “Tom said geranium.” 


“Melissa,” said Miss Adeline firmly, “ what 
Thomas—at your suggestion, by your own admis- 


| sion! —may have said, is one thing. What his 


mother flavored this jelly with is another. My ill- 
ness, I assure you, has not affected my palate. 
Lemon verbena is lemon verbena, and calling it 
rose geranium does not make it so. If you are in 
doubt’”’—she extended a spoonful—‘taste!”’ 

Miss Melissa tasted. For a moment she wavered. 
“It does seem almost lemony,” she admitted. “But 





it’s very faint. Just enough to blend with the crab | 
apple and modify it the least little bit. Rose gera- | 
nium always is that way, unless you use too 

much.” | 

“I agree with you as to quantity,” declared Miss | 
Adeline with the gleam of battle in her eye. “The | 
merest savor is required. An excess of lemon ver- | 
bena would befit the dressing table rather than 
the jelly closet, It is a powerful perfume—deli- | 
cious but dominating. To be used with the utmost 
caution, of course.”’ | 

“But, Adeline, it isn’t lemon verbena. It’s gera- | 
nium. Tom told me so.” 

“Melissa, it is lemon verbena. My palate and 
my nose both tell me so!” 

Tom, who had arrived unnoticed in the doorway, 
chuckled richly. ‘Bravo, aunties! It does me good 
to find you fighting! Now I know Aunt Adeline is 
really getting well over the flu.” 

“Thomas,” said Miss Adeline, “I wish you would 
not abbreviate my ailment to that absurd slangy 
syllable. Yes, 1 am much better and, as you see, 
enjoying your mother’s jelly. I much appreciate 
the delicately elusive quality of the lemon-verbena 
flavoring.” 

“Only it isn’t lemon verbena,” said Tom; “‘it’s 
lemon geranium. I’ve remembered now.” 

“But, my dear boy, there is no such thing,” pro- 
tested Miss Adeline. ‘‘Surely you mean lemon ver- 
bena!” And in the same breath Miss Melissa cried, 
“Not lemon geranium, Tom; rose geranium!” 

“Lemon geranium,” reiterated Tom. “I under- 
stand it’s rare, but it exists.” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“T was convinced,” proclaimed Miss Adeline, 
beaming triumphantly, “that the flavor was lemon ; 
and you see I was right.” 

“TI was certain,” said Miss Melissa, softly smil- 
ing, ‘“‘that it must be geranium; and it is!” 


oo 


FIGHTING A LEOPARD 
Dee an African hunting trip a contrib- 


utor to the Wide World Magazine found the 

natives at a remote camp greatly excited 
over a white man’s having been attacked by a 
leopard. A Dutchman named Impey had lost some 
sheep and had set a trap gun, and two other set- 
tlers, Fotheringham and Curtis, had been spend- 
ing the night in the district on their way back to 
their farm with some cattle they had bought at the 
terminus of the railway. 

In the evening Fotheringham and Curtis had 
heard the trap gun go off and, taking lanterns, 
had gone out to investigate. They found a little 
blood and the track of a leopard, but since they 
could do nothing until morning they returned to 
their tent. Early the next morning Fotheringham 
accompanied the Dutchman in search of the leop- 
ard while Curtis, his partner, started with the 
cattle. 

They had very little trouble in tracking the 
beast, because it had left a thick blood trail, and 
Fotheringham, who led the way, came face to face 
with the pursued animal at the top of a small hill. 
Aiming hastily, he pulled the trigger, but the car- 
tridge missed fire, and before he could eject it 
and push home another the brute was upon him. 

Fotheringham was an extremely powerful man, 
with chest and arms like those of a Hercules. He 
was then more than fifty years of age, but in his 
younger days he had been well known in the South 
African boxing ring. When the leopard landed on 
his shoulders and ripped him with its claws, he 
threw his rifle down, gripped the animal in his 
strong arms and, exerting all his strength, tore it 
from its hold and tossed it some yards away. 
Quickly seizing his rifle, he started once more to 
load it. But the leopard sprang before he was ready. 

Stepping to one side, Fotheringham lifted his 
rifle in the air and dealt the beast a mighty blow 
as it flew past him. He smashed the stock of his 
weapon, but stunned the leopard. Before it recov- 
ered, Impey shot it. Fotheringham had his wounds 
dressed and then followed his partner on their 
fifty-mile trek to their farm. 
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A BIG MAN 


HE head of a large New York firm recently 

proved himself a really big man, according 

to a writer who describes in the New York 
Evening Sun how he publicly apologized to his 
office boy for a mistake. He had ordered some 
sheets of statistics prepared and placed on his 
desk, and when he needed them he could not find 
them. He called for the boy whose business it was 
to look after such things and gave him a cruel 
“tongue-lashing’’ before those in the outer office. 
Finally, he dismissed him publicly with the remark 
that he was a stupid blunderer and returned to 
his private office: 

The boy walked quietly to the bench where the 
office boys rest and waited. He had been given no 
opportunity to admit himself wrong or to declare 
himself faithful to the small but important duty 
that had been left to his care. 

Those within hearing of the outburst had hardly 
resumed their work when the inner office door 
opened again and out came the big man. “Will all 
those within sound of my voice come this way 
for a moment?” he began. Then he called to the 
boy: “Come here, lad! A few minutes ago I talked 
severely to this boy,” he went on. ‘‘Am I talking 
as loud now as I did before?” he asked, looking 
round at the group. 

Some one had the temerity to murmur “Yes.” 

“T want to acknowledge before you all that I 
was wrong and that this lad was right. My boy, I 
ask your pardon. That is all. I was wrong, and 
I am deeply sorry.” 

Then he turned, while a score of faces gazed 
after him in astonishment and admiration, and 
rejoined the group behind the president’s door. 


° ¢ 
MEETING BRAZILIAN SAVAGES 


HILE Mr. Leo E. Miller was descending 

the Rio Gy-Parana in Brazil, he had a 

strange experience with the savages of 
that isolated section of South America, which he 
has described in his book, In the Wilds of South 
America. 

A sound of loud hallooing came from the forest, 
he writes, and we swung the great boat toward 
the shore. We landed and climbed the steep bank ; 
then, following a wide path for a distance of 
about twenty yards, we came upon a small swift 
stream that ran under a canopy of matted vegeta- 
tion. As we stared into the gloomy tunnel four 
nude, bronze figures emerged from the forest and 
began gesticulating wildly and chattering in a 
strange jargon. Our captain held up bunches of 
bright-red beads and started to wade the stream; 
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“ Nurse! She ain’t no nurse, Mrs. Green. The only 
nursing she ever done is nursing ’er grievances! ” 
—George Belcher in the Tatler. 

















A moment later they reappeared, and finally 
one of their number came to the edge of the stream 
and held out his hands. He then pointed to one of 
our men and motioned for him to take off his 
clothes and come over with the presents, which 
he did. The Indian grabbed the presents from the 
man’s outstretched hands, gave him a violent push 
and fled to his companions. After some parleying 
we laid out an assortment of beads, knives and 
hatchets on our side of the river,, retreated a 
number of paces aid invited the Indians to come 
over. Slowly they came, apparently with many 
misgivings. They made no attempt to flee but cast 
meaning glances behind them where obviously an 
armed force was secreted to protect them. 

The chief’s first deed was to enact a drama that 
we shall never forget. Assuming a rigid pose, he 
pointed straight in front of him with one hand, as if 
taking aim, then with a sudden “pong” he clutched 
at his breast and fell on his knees, and then sank 
to the ground, where he lay moaning. We under- 
stood the accusation. One of his tribe had been 
shot to death by our people, probably a rubber 
collector farther down the river. 

After the pantomime we showed them how to 
use the machetes and hatchets, and they seemed 
delighted; but when we demonstrated the use of 
matches their joy knew no bounds. They yelped 
and danced ; they made grimaces and tried to set 
the bushes afire. Finally, the chief shouted a gut- 
tural command, and three more savages appeared 
instantly and joined the group. When we left we 
promised to return and bring more machetes and 
matches. 

oS ¢ 


UNAPPRECIATED LAUREATES 


HE poets laureate of England have not al- 

ways been such as a committee of critics, or 

even of representative readers, would have 
selected for the laurel crown. The late Alfred 
Austin, author of some very pretty verses, was 
by no means the weakest poet to hold the honor; 
but it was generally believed to exceed his merits. 
In the recent Life and Letters of Lady Dorothy 
Nevill an anecdote is related of the meeting of the 
poet and a distinguished lawyer—a man endowed 
with more wit than kindness. 

“‘May I ask, Mr. Austin,” said the lawyer soon 
after they were introduced, “do you find that 
poetry pays?” 

“Thank you,” replied Austin, good -naturedly 
overlooking the impertinence of the question, “I 
do pretty well; I always manage to keep the wolf 
from the door.” 

“And pray do you read your poetry to the 
wolf?” 

The uncalled-for cruelty of such a thrust far 
exceeds its wit, witty though it undoubtedly was. 
Much more comfortably enjoyable is the oft-quoted 
comment of a British peer.who had some apprecia- 
tion of letters on the appointment to the laureate- 
ship in 1790 of the feeble and ridiculous versifier, 
Henry Pye. 

“Well,” said a friend to the noble lord, ‘“‘so His 
Majesty has bestowed the laurel on Pye.”’ 

“Pye!” exploded His Lordship wrathfully. “Pye! 
Pye! Drat the creature, 1 would rather he were 
baked than garnished!” 


WHEN THE “TIGER” SCORED 


ANY good stories are being printed about 
M Clémenceau just now in the French news- 

papers. One of the best of them refers to 
one of the several duels he fought in the stormy 
days of the Dreyfus case. 

Clémenceau arrived at the railway station—the 
duel was fixed to take place near a village some 
little way out—at the same time as his opponent. 

The latter was first at the booking-office window, 
and asked for a return ticket to the place agreed 
upon. Then he stepped aside and gave place to 
the ‘Tiger,’ who quietly asked the clerk for a 
single ticket. 

“Afraid you will not return, eh, M. Clémen- 
ceau?” the other said sneeringly. 

“Not at all, monsieur,’”’ was the quick response. 
“It is my invariable practice to make use of my 
opponent’s return half—when I’ve finished with 


him!” 
od 


A BIT PEEVISH 


E had fallen through the coal hole, says the 

Weekly Telegraph, and sprained his ankle. 

It was a quiet street, and he called for help 

in vain. Meanwhile, the pain increased until he 

almost fainted. He opened his eyes to find an old 

gentleman regarding him. 

“Dear me!” said the kind-hearted pedestrian. 
“Have you fallen through the coal hole?” 

“Not at all,” replied the man, trying to smile. 

“As you seem to be interested in the matter, I will 

tell you what happened. I chanced to be in here 





but they at once withdrew into the thick cover. 


when they built the pavement round me!” 
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CONCLUDING THE 
JOLLY JINGLES 
OF THE INKY JINKS 


By PAULINE FRANCES CAMP 


ree 


T is for Timothy Titian, 

Who wishes to be a musician. 
Some folks say, who know, 
He has patience— and so 

| advise him to be a physician. 


at 


Unworthy Ulysses 


U is Unworthy Ulysses, 

At whom the old cross gander hisses; 
He plays dreadful jokes 
On beasts and on folks, 

And never a single'chance misses. 
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Vain Violet 






































V is for Vain Violet, 

Who never can near enough get 
To the mirror, and blinks 
At her image and prinks, 

And leaves it with piercing regret. 











‘ Wild Winifred Wackett 


W is for Wild Winifred Wackett; 
When angry she makes a great 
racket: ; 
She pounds on the door, 
And bangs on the floor; 
If her head weren’t so hard she 
would crack it. 


va 


Xantippe Xay 


X is for Xantippe Xay, 
Who ne and cross half the 
ay. 
Her mother’s old shoe 
Might a deal of good do 
If applied in the old-fashioned way. 
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Yellow Yung Yu 


























Y is for Yellow Yung Yu; 
With corner-wise eyes and a queue. 
The latter he flings 
Round a bough, and then swings. 
What _ things these foreigners 
° 


Zebedee Zittle 


Z is for Zebedee Zittle, 
Who will whittle and grumble and 
whittle. 
If instead of the stick 
He would cut out his “ kick,” 
’Twould help his poor mother a little ! 
































Inky Jinks Say Farewell 


And now comes the end of my tale, 
For Jingles and Inky Jinks fail; 

But maybe sometime 

When you want a new rime 
They'll return if you give them a hail. 
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THE SUNBONNET MAN | 


By Austina N. Hobday | 


HEN seven-year-old Mary Belle went | 

with her mother to spend the summer | 

| \ on a farm it was the first time she had | 

ever stayed in the country. The morning after 

they arrived she set out to explore the place; 

there was nothing that would hurt her, the 
farmer said. t 

Mary Belle gathered wild flowers as she 
went along. After a while she came to the 
edge of a broad cornfield. The corn was almost 
as high as her shoulders, and it moved in the 
wind like waves. A bright-blue flower grew a 
little way off in the field, and just beyond it- 
was a second flower. Mary Belle kept on find- 
ing blue flowers. Every time she picked one 
she caught sight of another. 

At last she straightened up and looked round. / 

‘*Well!’’ she said in surprise. 

All about her was the corn, stretching away 
on every side, farther than she could see, and 
there was no path to show the way she had 
come. The farmhouse was not in sight. 

Mary Belle was wondering how she should 
tind her way home when all at once she saw 
some one standing not far off in a cleared space 
in the field. 

‘*T’ll ask him,’’ she said to herself. 

As she walked up behind the figure, she 
stared. Was it a woman or a man? Then all at 
onee she burst out laughing. It was a man— 
but, oh, how queer-looking he was! He was 
dressed in a shabby old coat and long ragged 
trousers that touched the ground. His sleeves 
hung over his hands, and he held a rusty tin 
bucket. But queerest of all, he wore a sunbon- 
net! Mary Belle had to put her hand over her 
mouth to keep from laughing too loud. 

She walked nearer and cleared her throat. 
‘¢Please, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘will you tell me the 
way to Mr. JohnSon’s house ?’’ 

There was no reply, but Mary Belle thought 
she heard a rattling sound. She repeated her 
question. Again there was no answer, but 
again she heard the funny rattle. 

‘*How queer!’’ said Mary Belle. ‘‘Maybe 
he is deaf.’’ She walked boldly round in front 
of the man, but the sunbonnet drooped so low 
that it hid his face. 

‘*Please, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘I am very anxious 
to know the way back to Mr. Johnson’s 
house. ’’ 

Surely he would speak now, but no — 

‘*Rattle, rattle, rattle!’’ 

That was all the answer she received. 

**O dear!’’ said Mary Belle aloud. ‘‘I think 
I’d better be guing.’’ 

She turned and ran swiftly through the corn, 
and her flowers dropped as she went. Once she 
looked back. The queer man stood straight and 
still with his rags flapping in the wind, and 
Mary Belle could hear the rattle, rattle, across 
the corn. She was much relieved, presently, 
to catch sight of the farmhouse. In the barn- 
yard was Mr. Johnson, unharnessing one of 
his horses. 

‘*There is a strange man down in your corn- 
field, Mr. Johnson,’’ Mary Belle called as soon 
as she was near enough to be heard. 

‘*What’s he doing there ?’’ the farmer asked. 

‘*Nothing,’’ said-Mary Belle solemnly. ‘‘I 
didn’t see him do anything but stand still and 
rattle!’’ 

‘*Rattle!’’ Mr. Johnson echoed, staring at 
her. ‘*What did he look like?’’ 

Mary Belle began to laugh. ‘‘Oh, so funny!’’ 
she said. ‘‘His coat and his trousers were too 
long for him, and he wore a sunbonnet instead 
of a hat!’’ 

Farmer Johnson dropped the horse’s rein 





and sat down suddenly on one of the shafts. 
He laughed until he was red in the face. 
**O my!’’ he gasped. ‘‘I forgot you were 
a little city girl!’’ Mary Belle laughed, 
too, though she did not know why. 

‘* That wasn’t a man,’’ said Farmer 
Johnson. 

‘Not a man! What was it, then ?’’ cried 
Mary Belle. 

‘‘Tt was some sticks and husks and old 
clothes made into a scarecrow,’’ he said. 
Then he told her what a scarecrow is. 

Mary Belle’s eyes were large as she lis- 
tened. ‘‘But how could he rattle?’’ she 
asked. 

‘*There are pebbles in his bucket,’’ the 
farmer explained. ‘‘And every time the 
wind moves the bucket the pebbles roll 
round. That rattling frightens the crows 
and saves me many a stalk of corn.’’ 

That afternoon Mary Belle wrote to her 
best friend up in the city. ‘‘When you 
eome down here to visit me, Cora,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I’m going to show you a noisy but 
useful creature who wears a coat and trou- 
sers, and who takes care of a cornfield, but 
who is neither a boy nor a man.”’ 

That roused Cora’s curiosity to such a 
pitch that she came down the very next 
week. And the scarecrow fooled her more, 
if possible, than it had fooled Mary Belle. 
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Some little girls out Maying 

Lost a basket in a wood; 

Then here and there and every- 
where 

They hunted all they could, 
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And grieved about the basket 

And cried a little bit — 

All smiles they'll be when here they 
see 

Just what became of it! 





THE BALL THAT HID 


By Beulah Rose Stevens 


GROUP of boys were playing ball one 
summer day in a vacant lot. In a neigh- 
boring lot stood a little cream-colored, 

red-roofed house, Miss Abbie Timm’s home. 
The railing round the front porch was full of 
potted geraniums. Miss Abbie thought as much 
of those geraniums as some other people think 
of jewels. They were her pets, and she had 
them all named. There were Poppy and Jackie 
and Coral, Firebrand, Flame and half a dozen 
others. : 

Miss Abbie was washing dishes when she 
saw a dark object come flying through the air. 
It struck the pot that held Coral and broke it 
into pieces. Over the railing poor Coral went, 
and down to the ground. 

Some friendly salvia bushes held out their 
arms and caught her so carefully that not a 
leaf or a bloom was broken. But one or two 
petals fell off and lay on the grass like drops 
of blood. 

‘*O dear! O dear!’’ cried Miss Abbie as she 
flew down the steps to rescue the unfortu- 
nate flower. Coral was her favorite of them all. 


Noyes 


tetra 


bled a little among the salvia bushes. 

A boy came racing across the field to the 
gate. ‘‘Seen my baseball, Miss Abbie?’’ he 
panted. 

It was Danny Miller. He saw the broken 
pot on the ground and the poor little flower 
with bare roots in Miss Abbie’s hand, and he 
knew well enough what had happened; but 
he was so busy looking for his ball that he did 
not take time to apologize. He did not even 
notice that Miss Abbie failed to answer him. 
That last leap of the ball had tied the score 
between the Red Caps and the Blue Stockings, 
and Danny must find the ball so that they could 
finish the game. 

Miss Abbie went round to the side of the 
house to get a fresh pot for her flower, and 
on his hands and knees Danny searched and 
searched for the lost ball—under the steps, in 
the grass and everywhere; but he could not 
find it. Two of the other boys came tumbling 
ever the back fence to join in the search, but 
they, too, were unsuccessful. It was dreadful, 
for there was not another baseball within a 
mile. 





By Alice A. 





After a while the boys went away grumbling. 
If they had looked back (which they 
did not do), they would have seen Coral 
nodding away in her new pot as if to 
say, ‘‘I know something you’d like to 
know!’? 

Late that afternoon Danny came over 
to bring Miss Abbie a big yellow apple 
from his father’s orchard. He stopped and 
looked at the little flecks of red on the 
grass by the porch. 

‘*T am sorry I broke your flowerpot, 
Miss Abbie,’’ he said. ‘‘ Where do you 
suppose that ball can be?’’ 

He turned to look out over the yard, 
when—plop! something dropped behind 
him suddenly. He whirled round, and 
there lay the baseball! 

Miss Abbie was staring at it with her 
mouth puckered as if she wanted to laugh 
but could not. ‘‘ It’s funny for a ball to 
stay up in the air a whole afternoon!’’ 
she said. 

‘*Tt is funny, sure enough,’’ Danny 
answered as he grabbed the ball. Then he 
looked at her and grinned. ‘‘I didn’t know 
you had a pocket big enough to carry a 
baseball round in,’’ he said. 

** Well,’’ answered Miss Abbie, ‘‘ I 
didn’t think I should have to carry it 
long. And I didn’t, you see!’’ 


After she had picked the flower up she fum- . 
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| from the bag, and, as he explained, he journeyed 
| in with ‘a small squealish pig’ under his arms; 
| but as the conductor was a friend of his, he was 
| not put off. He bought it for a dollar and sold it to 
| Schmidt for a dollar and a quarter, and feels as 
|if he had found a permanent line of business. 
| Schmidt then festooned it in red ribbons and sent 





THE CHILDREN OF THE WHITE 


THE COMPANION S&S FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


HOUSE | 


Tose have been many children at the White 
House. They have come and gone; their little | 
figures have passed from the scene as their | 
fathers have passed from office, and they are for- | 
gotten. Only one child has lingered, and will al- | 
ways linger, among the historic presences that | 
dignify the noble mansion—the little haunting | 
shade of Tad, beside the great, sad, benignant 
ghost of Lincoln. } 

But another child, it seems to-day, must surely | 
join that company: Quentin, the youngest of the | 
Roosevelt family. His absurd and lovable doings | 
were a joy to Washington during his father’s pres- | 
idency ; and now—the “old lion,” as his sons called | 
him, dead, and Quentin, the young eagle, dead, | 
too, in France—the picture of the little lad grows 
clearer and clearer, under an added touch here | 
and another there, as the story of Theodore Roose- | 
velt and his children becomes more and more com- | 
pletely told. Especially in Roosevelt’s own Letters 
to His Children are there charming glimpses of 
the yellow-headed, genial, quaint-spoken young- 
ster. Who can forget his encounter with an indis- 
creet reporter, trying to pump the little fellow, 
presumably too young and innocent to know he 
was being pumped, for gossip about the President? 

“Yes,” was the canny, calm and affable reply of 
Quentin, then aged seven, “I see him sometimes, 
but I know nothing of his family affairs.” ; 

Canny in another sense was the youngster’s ;un- 
expected comment upon a lovers’ tragedy, which 
his father relates in a letter to Kermit: 

“Quentin is a funny small person if ever there 
was one. The other day we were discussing a really 
dreadful accident which had happened ; a George- 
town young man having taken out a young girl in 
a canoe on the river, the canoe upset and the girl 
was drowned; whereupon the young man, when 
he got home, took what seemed to us an exceed- 
ingly cold-blooded method of a special -delivery 
letter to notify her parents. We were expressing 
our horror at his sending a special-delivery letter, 
and Quentin solemnly chimed in with, ‘ Yes, he 
wasted ten cents.’ There was a moment’s eloquent 
silence, and then we strove to explain to Quentin 
that what we were objecting to was not in the least 
. the young man’s spendthrift attitude!” 

Quentin himself, while no spendthrift, spent 
money freely enough when he had it; when he did 
not, he found unexpected ways to earn more. 

‘Quentin performed a characteristic feat yes- 
terday,” wrote President Roosevelt. “He heard 
that Schmidt, the animal man, wanted a pig and 
decided that he would turn an honest penny by 
supplying the want. So out in the neighborhood of 
his school he called on an elderly darky who, he 
had seen, possessed little pigs, bought one, popped 
it into a bag, astutely dodged the school—having 
a well-founded distrust of how the boys would feel 
toward his passage with the pig—and took the ear 
for home. By that time the pig had freed itself 





it to parade the streets. I gather that Quentin led 
it round for part of the parade, but he was some- 
what vague on this point, evidently being a little 
uncertain as to our approval of the move.” 

As merry and friendly as he was keen, young 
Quentin was everyone’s friend in Washington; 
but he had a proper humility concerning his own 
winning qualities of the heart, in contrast with 
those of his amiable brother next in age, combined 
with a justifiable confidence in his own brain 
power. ‘ Yesterday that scamp Quentin said to 
mademoiselle,” records the father of both appre- 
ciatively, “‘If only 1 had Archie’s nature and my 
head, wouldn’t it be great?’”’ 


o? 


REGULATIONS FOR SOVIET 
OFFICERS 


N American who went to Esthonia as agent of 
A the Allied powers writes in the Atlantic 
Monthly that Bolshevik officers are never 
taken alive. An Esthonian general who was asked 
why there were no officer prisoners produced from 
his pocket a sheet of paper, says the writer, that 
had been taken the night before from the body of 
a dead soviet captain. It was an official document, 
issued by the war office of the soviet republic. 
Lines were ruled off with questions for the holder 
to fill in and answer; one copy was to be filed, one 
to be kept. After the customary questions about 
name, age, rank, residence, occupation and fam- 
ily came the damning evidence: 
“In case of desertion: Nearest relative will be 


t. 

“In ease of defeat, where success might reason- 
ably be expected: Family will be deprived of 
rations for a period to be determined by the 
commissioners, and judged according to cireum- 
stances.” ‘ 

And so it continued down the page. 

The old loyal officers were thus pressed into the 
army and forced to the hateful work, with the al- 
ternative of seeing their families exterminated. 


o¢ 


HE HAD MET HIM 


Tat premier of South Africa, Gen. Smuts, is 
a hard worker and thoroughly unaffected. 
Consequently, says Tit-Bits, he hates gush. 

“Let me see,” said a high and mighty young 
officer who sat next to him at a reception in Lon- 
don shortly after the Boer War, ‘‘haven’t we—ah 
—met somewhere?” ; 

“Yes,” replied the general. 

“Thought so,” remarked the officer, adding with 
a bored air, ‘““One meets so many people! Let me 
see, where did we meet?” 

“In South Africa,” retorted the general curtly. 
‘You surrendered to me during the war.” 





WHEN ELEVEN YEARS OF AGE \ 
THE BOY WHO PEGGED SHOES” ¥ 
FREQUENTLY HAD TO wHEEL \ 
LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 
FROM TOWN IN A BARROW, A 


DISTANCE OF ABOUT 5 














: HOLDS ITS SHAPE" 
$900 & $1022 SHOES 





W. L. DOUGLAS NAME AND THE 

) SETAIL PRICE IS PLAINLY STAMPED 
ON THE SOLES OF EVERY PAIR OF 
HOES BEFORE THEY LEAVE THE 
ACTORY. THIS PROTECTS THE 
EARER AGAINST HIGH PRICES 

















W. L. Douglas shoes are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory 
to the wearer. All middlemen’s profits are eliminated. W. L. Douglas 
$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money 
in this country. W.L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the 


bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 
be produced for the price. 


Stamping the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. Into 
every pair go the results of sixty- 
seven years experience in making 
shoes, dating back to the time when 


T™ quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
ee men, all working with an honest 
termination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
W. L. Douglas was a lad of seven, cost no more in San Francisco than they 
pegging shoes. do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
— take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Send 

or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. President 

Douglas shoes. The name and price is plainly W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO, 
stamped on the sole. If it has been changed 157 8 8 ; 1H 
or mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. iN, je | 








Send at once for free prospectus. ES 
Get posted now for the coming WR 
Spring, Summer, Fall. 1 pay good prices for 
hundreds of kinds of butterflies, insects, for 
collections. Simple work with my pictures; 
ee list, instructions. SIN ATR, 

ealer in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, Cal. 


LITTLE BAY GAMP FOR GIRLS | Free 


ost unique, up-to-date Mammoth Bungalow, Modern 
Conveniences, a Porehes, Water Sports, Horseback 
Riding, Arts and Crafts, Health and Safety First. Camp 
Farm Products. Send to MRS. P. C. HEADLEY, Jr., 
Fairhaven, Mass., for illustrated catalogue. 
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WRIGLEYS 


The children love 
Wrigley’s—and it’s 
good for them. 















Made under conditions of 
absolute cleanliness and 
brought to them in Wrigley’s 
sealed sanitary package. 


Satisfies the craving for 
sweets, aids digestion, sweet- 
ens breath, allays thirst and 
helps keep teeth clean. 


Costs little, benefits much. 
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Don’t Wear 





j Cage et aly yl. 
styles | 
colors * sizes in the famous a russ 
days’ trial. NO EXP meee eit, Brooks’ Appliance, the 
after trial, you do not keep it. modern scientific invention, 
Easy we Lees dy desired. ata —— new <7" 
¢ at relieves rupture, wi 
Reet CEE AE Te ENE: cata. || sent - trial. No obnoxious Be 
& log showing our complete line of springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Ranger bicycles, sundries ? 4 
and parts. Leer our wonderful Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
new offers and li . Do 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 


everything. a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 


Ranger 
Electric 





ighte CYCLE COMPANY |] cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
Motorbike MEAD Dept. F-50, Chicago U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 





Canoes 
Rowboats 
Fishboats 

Motor Boats 
Outboard Motors 


Order by M 








BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich, 


ReSan Rolling 
Bath Tub i" 


jeater 
Full size white 
12-gal. tank, 











enamel tub, nickeled 
Closes up i 


Please state what you are interested in. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO., 1523 Ann St., PESHTIGO, WIS. 
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waste drains 

ed to temporary 

outlet. Simple. 

Write for catal 

Rowe yt Mfg. Co. 
4229 6th St. 
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(antes aed in America. Toles aoe see 


Closets and Wash- } 


and Greatest 
Dept. 2092, KANSAS CITY, MO. stands, ° ~~ 
Plumbing Required. 


Ladies Let Cuticura | 
Keep Your Skin 
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FREE CATALOG ys NAME OF SCHOOL OR 











LB AND NUMBER IN CLASS. 








Either pin illustrated made with any equal Zz 

amount of lettering, one or two colors OSs) 
res an oun enamel. Silver plate, 26¢ ea., $2.60 /5 > 

doz. Sterling silver, 50% ea., $6.00 

d Over 850 attractive designs in our 


Soap,,Ointment,Talcum, 25c. everywhere. 
address: Cutieura Laboratories, Dept. 7, halden Mi oe 


ASTHM 


oz. 
1920 catalog. Write today for free copy. NO 
High grade Solid gold Pins and Rings. sees 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 107 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y 











The work which the Hayes treat- 
ment is doing in relieving and curing 











Asthma, Rose Cold and Hay-Fever is astonishing physi Ask your the red stove 
and patients alike. Write for Bulletin ar Lan — ll for STOVIN remedy. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. | Mfrs., Joh ’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and willbe discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber's 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
ye sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

~ Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
‘he Youth’s Companion 
t., Boston, Mass. 








BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


Commmenweatih Ave. and St. Paul 8 
Y¥ the term Bright’s disease is usually 
understood a chronic inflammation or 
degeneration of the kidneys, accom- 
panied sooner or later, unless care- 
fully treated, by dropsy, emaciation, 
symptoms of stomach disturbance, 
possibly weakness or loss of sight, insensibility, 
convulsions and death. These later and more 
serious symptoms, however, can usually be pre- 
vented or so long postponed as to give the victim 
virtually a normal term of life and a fairly com- 
fortable existence. There is also an acute form of 
kidney inflammation; but this, though sometimes 
followed by one of the chronic forms, is really a 
different disease, or at least so different as to re- 
quire a separate description. 

Chronic Bright’s disease, although it may follow 
an attack of acute inflammation of the kidneys, 
usually gives no warning of its presence until it 
has existed for some time. It occurs not infre- 
quently in young persons who have chronic ab- 
seesses owing to tuberculosis of the hip or other 
joints, or of the spine. 

Another form of Bright’s disease is really a de- 
generation rather than an inflammation. It comes 
on in middle life, or a little later, and is usually 
associated with degeneration of the arteries and 
with heart disease. Business men who work too 
hard, worry too much, and often, also, eat and 
drink too much, frequently suffer from this dis- 
ease. Other causes are lead poisoning, overindul- 
gence in alcohol, overeating, especially of meat 
and highly seasoned food, and too little exercise. 

In the form of chronic Bright’s disease first 
mentioned the signs are extreme pallor, weakness, 
loss of appetite, swelling of the ankles, especially 
in the evening, and more or less puffiness under 
the eyes. The urine is diminished in amount and 
contains much albumin. In the second form, there 
may for a long time be no symptoms except that 
the person does not feel quite well, is easily tired, 
gets out of breath after slight exertion, and notices 
that the kidneys are excreting more than they 
formerly did, especially at night. The blood pres- 
sure is always high, headache is likely to be trou- 
blesome, and the early morning hours are likely 
to be wakeful. The sight may be seriously affected, 
and dimness of vision is sometimes the first symp- 
tom to attract the physician’s attention to the 
kidneys. In well-developed cases there is usually 
dilatation of the heart. Dizziness and annoying ear 
noises are not uncommon. Dropsy is not so marked 
in this form of Briglit’s disease as it is in the first, 
and the first form isthe more serious ; but, although 
neither form is:curable, both can be greatly bene- 
fited by treatment, a deseription of which will be 
given in a later article. 
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“THAT WILL BE SIMPLE” 


a DEAR!” Mary Scranton dropped witha 
groamintoithe chair opposite her guest. 
“Brothers arethe most inconsiderate 
things that ever were! Here:it is lunch 
time, and Tom’s office girl has just 
called up'to say that he left word that 
he had run into two college friends and had in- 
vited them up for dinnerand to:spend the night!” 

“Why, that will be:simple!” returned Mrs. Mar- 

tin. “Just —” : 
_ “Simple!” There were volumes of amazement 
in Mary’s tone. “Simple! Why, it just can’t be 
done! How in the world can I get hold of Tom to 
tell him? He knows as well as I do that you are 
in our only guest room, and that this is Bridget’s 
day out, when we never have a regular dinner. 
Besides, we mentioned it often enough at break- 
fast that we are going to be at the Country Club 
all the afternoon with the Maynards.” 

“I’m sure there’s some perfectly simple way 
out of this,” replied Mrs. Martin with a quizzical 
little smile. 

“Why, Sally Martin!” Mary stared at her guest. 
“What in the world has come over you? ‘Perfectly 
simple!’ You never used to talk like that!” 

“So I didn’t. The change in me is quite a little 
Story, so I’ll tell it to you later, if you like. In the 
meantime —” 

“Oh, yes!”” Mary smiled in spite of herself. “Your 
Simple plan, of course. What is it ?’’ 

“First, I can perfectly well move out of the 
gulest room, and the two men can have the double 
bed in there. I'll take Tom’s room. He’ll be per- 
fectly willing to use a corner somewhere else.” 

“He'll be only too pleased to have a chance to 
sleep on that old cot!” cried Mary. “Ill put it in 
the guest room so they can talk all night if they 
Want to, It does sound almost easy as you say it, 
Sally.” Mary’s tone was decidedly brighter. “But 
What about dinner?” 

“There’s that cold ham that we were going to 
have for sandwiches. After I’m dressed I'll just 
Slip down and put together a salad. Then we’ll 
have coffee and pancakes. Men always adore pan- 
cakes, and you know that Tom can make the best 
ever. They're his guests, so ‘let Tom do it’! He’ll 
love it and so will they. We might even go out in 
the kitchen to eat them hot off the griddle.” 

“Why, Sally Martin, you’ve made it, as you said, 
So ‘simple’ that I can hardly believe it. I must 
telephone to the grocer’s for cream and more ham 
angl some olives and pickles. And while I’m about 
it, I'll just eall up Seel’s and order ice cream.” 

When the two friends had boarded the suburban 
car, Sally explained : “During the first ten years or 


























| attitude even in such a small way, my dear.” 





so of my married life I groaned over everything 
unexpected that came up; then one day I enter- 
tained a club to which I belonged. A very clever | 
woman addressed the club on household efficiency, | 
and my little niece and my little daughter listened | 
attentively. Later on my sister and I had the pleas- | 
ure of overhearing ourselves discussed. 

**Isn’t it awful?’ said my niece frankly. ‘I don’t 
believe our mothers are a bit good housekeepers.’ 

“**Why not?’ asked my little Nan, much startled. 

“*Why, the lady said that the better house- 
keeper you were the easier it was for you. Mother 
and Aunt Sally find everything so hard.’ 

“‘But she said,’ suggested Nan, ‘that anybody 
with brains —’ 

“ ‘Oh, they have brains enough,’ admitted Sarah 
with a generosity that nearly convulsed us, ‘only 
they just don’t use them, I guess.’ sas 

“My sister and I looked at each other and 
laughed, but we blushed more than we laughed. 

“The next time that something upset my plans, 
Sarah_happened to be present. The usual groan 
was almost out, but I wrenched it into, ‘Oh, yes, 
that will be easy!’ 

“*L shall never forget the look on Sarah’s face. 

“After that, I forced myself into the habit of 
saying, ‘That will be easy!’ or, rather, ‘That will 
be simple!’ for my particular difficulty had been 
that everything was so complicated. Now things 
really do seem simple to me. It’s the conquering 


“ Moreover, it’s a happy attitude,” said Mary, 
eagerly. ‘For the first time in my life I’m enjoying | 
unexpected company.” 
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A CLIMB TO FAME 


O be decorated for climbing a tree seems at 

first inappropriate, but the photographer in 

a story told by Mr. Hugh C. McClung in 

Travel went to such pains to get a good picture of 

the ancient temple of Angkor-Vat in Indo-China 

that the King of Cambodia decorated him and 
made him a mandarin. 

Quite suddenly, says Mr. McClung, we came 
upon the temple, which stood in a parklike space 
surrounded by a moat. Because the forest trees 
towered above the very walls, I found it impossible 
to get a good photograph of the entire collection 
of ruins until I found a tree that overlooked them. 

The lowest branch was one hundred and five 
feet above the ground, and the natives pointed 
out that the tree was covered with vines infested 
by a poisonous variety of tree viper, and that it 
therefore would be plain suicide for anyone to 
attempt to climb it. But we persuaded them to-re- 
move the vines, and had them lash a bamboo ladder 
to the lofty trunk and build a platform on the 
lowest branch, which overlooked the ruined Vat. 

I then climbed comfortably to my perch and 
hauled up my camera, although, as some of the 
natives pointed out, the sun had dried the palm 
strips with which the ladder was lashed and there 
was still a chance of meeting a stray viper or two. 

A summons to the palace at Phom-Penh arrived 
shortly from the ruler, King Sisowath. When I en 
tered his presence, he sat in an elaborately carved 
chair of mahogany in a room that was hung with 
the royal Cambodian colors, violet, red and yel- 
low, and was furnished with teakwood inlaid with 
mother-of-pear!. 

I recollected having heard it was proper to:kneel 
in the presence of a potentate, so with all the grace 
I could command I knelt on one knee. But King 
Sisowath rose and said, ‘‘No one who has risked 
his life as you have done, not only for the glory of 
Cambodia but for the education of the whole world, 
can kneel before me. As 1 pin this medal upon 
your breast, I know I lay it upon a heart that is 
true tothe great traditions and history of the past. 
In making you a Mandarin of the First Order, 
I rely upon your loyalty, your honor and your 
manhood always to be worthy to wear the King’s 
colors and the King’s emblem.” 

Then he pinned on me a decoration of royal 
colors, the red, violet and yellow ribbons made in 
the royal palace at Pnom-Penh, with the gold 
medal made by the King’s own craftsmen. Finally, 
he presented me with a hand-illumined parchment 
written in French and Cambodian script, signed 
with his own seal. ° 


THE BABOON AS A SHEPHERD 


HAVE often wondered, remarks Mr. W. C. 
I Scully in the Atlantic Monthly, why more 

baboons are not trained as shepherds. The 
creatures invariably develop an absorbing affee- 
tion for any young animals, human or other, that 
are placed in their charge, and there is a well- 
authenticated instance of a baboon taking charge 
of a motherless Kafir infant, and.guarding it night 
and day for more than two years. The.simian foster 
parent performed every necessary function except 
feeding the child. 

Several baboons have been trained as shepherds. 
In a case that Mr. Scully himself observed the 
baboon had.charge of several hundred sheep. He 
became passionately attached to the members of 
the flock, and remained with them all day long at 
pasture and brought them back to the corral in the 
evening. His only fault as shepherd was the out- 
come of extreme solicitude; if he heard the voices 
of wild baboons in the distance at any time of the 
day, he would at once collect the sheep, and with 
every appearance of the liveliest terror hurry them 


home. . 
ee 


GOOD ENOUGH FOR A GIRL 


FATHER and mother, says a British weekly, 

A had brought their month-old twins to an 

East London church to be christened. All 

went well until the rector asked, “And what is this 
child’s name?” 

The father drew himself up and replied, “Haig 
Pershing Foch Marne Mons Lloyd George Ulémen- 
ceau Jones.” 

The rector gasped. Then, taking a deep breath, 
he turned to the mother, who was holding the other 
child. “And the name of this?” he asked. 

The meek little woman smoothed her dress and 
whispered, “Maud.” e 


A STERN CRITIC OF EDUCATION 


HE teacher had sent numerous notes in vain | 
endeavor to get Johnny bathed and cleaned } 


up. There was no reply and no visible 
improvement in the boy’s appearance, until at last 
the mother, driven to desperation, sent the teacher 
a long letter saying, among other things: 
‘*What is it to the teachers whether the children 
in their schools have a bath once a day, or once a 





week, or once a month, or once a year? They are 
washing the SAP all out of the children, and | 
that is how so much tuberculosis gets started.” | 
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5c per corn 
Ends it quickly and completely 


When you suffer a corn please remember this: 
~~ Less than five cents and a moment's time will end 
it—by a touch. , 
Apply liquid Blue-jay or a Blue-jay plaster. The 
pain will stop. And soon the corn, however old, will 
loosen and come out. 


Millions of people have proved this. Every night a 
myriad of corns are ended in this way. 

Corns are becoming rarer and rarer, as everybody 
knows. 

The reason lies in Blue-jay. It has solved the corn 
problem for all who find it out. 


Don’t pare corns and pad them. Don't cling to old 
harsh treatments. Apply this scientific method—watch 
it act. 

Then remember that every corn can be ended in 
that quick, gentle way. 

Order the Blue-jay now—your druggist sells it. 


F ByB Blue-jay 


Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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| Kokomos” 


ANY boy is proud to be able to say “They’re 
| KOKOMOS.” For any boy can readily recognize 
i their many points of superiority. That’s why they 
have come to be “Young America’s First Cnoice.” 


One glance at the truss frame construction, which 
prevents bending in the middle—one short test of 
the rubber cushions, which lend resiliency, flexibility 
and a sh ing radius—-one lively turn of the 
SELF-CONTAINED ball bearing wheels—and 
i} §KOKOMO Roller Skates receive thestamp of approval 
l from: any wide-awake youngster. 






Ask your dealer, He has ’em or can 
get ’em. Or write for information to 
the manufacturers— America’s Mas- 

ter Skate Builders.” Kok re 
| made in regular models for both boys 
and girls and in a two-wheeler that’s 


i built for speed. 

| She 

LIBERTY PRESSED METAL 
COMPANY 

Kokomo. Indiana. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE. BUSH TERMINAL BLOG 








MADE IN 
KOKOMO 
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“Thats t-The Breakfast food of The Nation” 


Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Company Copyright 1920 by Cream of Wheat Company 
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ON FOURTH OF JULY 
NIGHT 


BY HENRIETTA CROSBY 

















Fourth of July night, some years ago, 

as we were driving home from Gomorrah, 
where we had gone to call on a woman who 
was accused of torturing a fox that had caught 
her geese. 

My sister Wilma was then acting as local 
agent for the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and felt that whipping or 
burning a fox fell properly within her sphere 
of duty. 

We had six or seven miles to drive. There 
was a moon, but clouds began to obscure it; a 
shower appeared to be gathering; and it grew 
really dark as old Jeff plodded on. We could 
save a mile, we had been told, by taking a 
certain crossroad, but it proved to be a rough 
one, through a wooded, sparsely settled coun- 
try; and as we drove slowly on we came at 
last to the shore of a pond where a myriad of 
fireflies were flitting in the dark alder clumps. 
‘he shower clouds were now gathering thick 
and black overhead, but as yet not a breath of 
wind was stirring. 

‘‘We shall get a wetting this time, and no 
help for it,’?? Wilma said and, leaning forward, 
unbuckled the glazed cloth boot of our market 
wagon so as to draw it up in front of us; she 
also made ready to spread our umbrella—and 
just then we heard voices, pleasant, low, men’s 
voices, apparently not far away. 

“They must be out on the pond in a boat,’’ 
said Wilma. 

To me they did not seem to be on the water, 
or yet in the road, either ahead or coming on 
behind. ‘They sound as if they were overhead 
—but of course that can’t be,’’ I replied, with 
a laugh. 

Very soon we heard them yet again, con- 
versing in low tones. I can hardly describe 
what a strange sensation it gave us. The voices 
made me think of the low notes of a flock of 
wild geese flying high in the air. Unless our 
ears or some queer echo deceived us, the sounds 
were directly over our heads. I stopped the 
horse and we peered, upward and all about, 
like chickens in the night, but saw nothing 
and heard no movement anywhere, nothing 
except those strangely distinct, low voices aloft, 
of which we could catch now and then a word 
as ‘‘perhaps,’’ ‘‘lake,’’ ‘‘New Hampshire’’— 
evidently words uttered in earnest conversa- 
tion yet in tones cultivated, pleasant and dis- 
tinctly modulated. 

‘*Yes, it is surely water,’’ we now heard one 
voice say. ‘ 

‘*Here goes, then,’’ the other voice rejoined 
—and immediately we heard a low, whizzing 
noise, as of something like hail pattering down 
into the pond. 

Old Jeff jumped and sprang as if to run. I 
had all and more than I could do to hold him. 
Our off wheels went over a log close by the 
roadside, nearly throwing us out. Wilma clung 
to my arm. 

‘OQ Etta, what can it be?’’ she cried in a 
terrified whisper. 

That was more than I could even guess. For 
the moment, indeed, I was fully occupied with 
the horse. Hardly had I mastered him, how- 
ever, when a shower of something fine-grained 
and hard like sand began to fall upon us and 
about us thickly. 

This time Wilma cried out, and again our 
horse jumped and tried to run. I had him in 
hand now and pulled him sharply in; but I 
could feel that he was trembling. 

“hen again those high, wild-goose voices for 

i moment, and the words ‘‘somebody,’”’ ‘‘right 
derneath., ?” 

Ve listened intently, while the black, slug- 

si clouds darkened. Both of us had a sense 

something huge, and of some party of 

ple, close by us; yet where, we could not 


agine. It was the strangest sensation pos- 
le} 


Tre curious adventure befell us on 





We heard them speaking together hastily, as 
if surprised at the sound of female voices. 

‘*T am very sorry!’’ one then called out. 
‘*We had to throw out ballast to keep out of 
this lake. We’re coming down before the shower 
comes. Perhaps you’d better drive on. We want 
to throw out our anchor, and we don’t want to 
hook to your carriage. ’’ 

With that I let old Jeff go. The idea of being 
hooked up by a balloon anchor was terrifying. 
But immediately we came to a turn in the road 
and a long, steep hill, leading up from the pond 
to cleared land; and as we toiled up the hill, 
Wilma, who was looking back, exclaimed that 
they had dropped their anchor! ‘‘I’m sure of 
it!’’ she cried. ‘‘I can hear it tearing through 
the brush!’’ 

I pulled up to listen and now heard a noise 
of snapping twigs and branches in the woods 
down by the water. The noise ceased suddenly, 
and a few moments later another light, plainly 
that of a crumpled newspaper, blazed brightly 
and went slowly floating downward behind us. 
The aéronauts were again reconnoitring what 
was beneath them. 

Meanwhile as we sat there a low growl of 
thunder rumbled threateningly. The shower 
was plainly gathering fora downpour. , 

Apparently the balloon anchor had caught 
into something and held, for now we heard 
faint sounds as of pulling or straining on a 
rope. 

‘*They are trying to draw themselves down, 
I think,’’ Wilma said. 

For some moments we sat there listening. 
We could not really discern the balloon; but 
from what we heard we concluded that the 
men were not succeeding very well in hauling 
themselves down. The sounds of pulling at the 
rope mingled with their voices. 

‘*Do you suppose we could get anyone to 
help them ?’”’? Wilma exclaimed anxiously. But 
there were no lights or other indications of 
farmhouses visible along the road. 

‘*Perhaps we ought to try to help them our- 
selves, ’’ I said, and, standing up in the wagon, 
I shouted, ‘‘Can we be of any assistance to 
you?’”’ 

There was a moment of silence. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you could,’’ one of the voices then replied 
doubtfully. ‘‘We have lost the line to our top 
valve.’’ I think that was what he said. ‘‘How 
large a party are you?’’ 

‘*Only two,’’ I replied. ‘‘ But we can pull at 
a rope.’’ 

Thereupon we got out and, finding a tree 
near the roadside, hitched old Jeff there and 
went back down the hill in the dark. Just then 
there came a flash of lightning, and I caught a 
glimpse of the huge balloon, looming tremen- 
dously large over the tops of the bushes and 
trees. A growl of thunder followed, and then 
the first little puff of the shower wind. A great 
creaking of cordage or wickerwork in the air 
overhead blended with it; for we were not far 
from where the balloon hung. Judging from 
that one glimpse, I think it could not have 
been more than a hundred and fifty feet above 
us at most. 

‘*Can you let down a line for us to help pull 
at?’’ I cried. 

There was no reply for a moment; then one 
of the aéronauts said, ‘‘Thank you.’’ But he 
seemed to be in grave doubt. ‘‘Thank you,”’ 
he said again. ‘‘We are afraid you’d better not 
go near that anchor. It may not hold.’’ 

‘*We have lost control of our gas valve,’’ 
the other voice said. 

As he spoke there came another flash of the 
lightning—and again we caught sight of the 
balloon hanging so enormously over us! Then 
it thundered heavily, and another puff of wind 
came. The straining and creaking were re- 
doubled, followed, a second later, by a loud 
snap as of a tree, or tree branch, close at hand. 
The anchor abruptly pulled free—and away 








AN ATTRACTIVE 
day couch, economizes 
space, 21x 72 inches. 
Sanitary steel frame 
of great strength, can 
be used indoors or out, 
easily moved, saves 
time, space, rent. 

We make hundreds of couches but this 


is the Climax, the best. See it at your 
dealers’ or send for illustrated folder. 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY Springfield, Mass. 











inches, perfectly level. 


head and foot boards. 









A COMFORTABLE night 
bed easily opened by foot 
lever, patented lock. 51x72 


Mat- 


tress of equal thickness all 
across—wire fabric and double 
row of coiled springs, with 
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off, and by the Baker process extract : 

properties. We give you this extract as we get eT 

Any substitute will cost about as much and will be inferior. For true 

economy and real flavor use genuine Baker’s Vanilla. 


BAKER. EXTRACT COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., Portland, Me. 








ovides in Mexico the proper climate and soil for the culti- 
vanilla beans. We take up the work where nature leaves 
om these beans their flavoring 
ure in Baker's Vanilla. 




















when properly made with 


SLADE’S Grape Cream of Tartar 








very much. Is there any danger ?’’ 


“hen brighter, steadier than the thronging | they went, off into the night! We heard a sud- 
vflies, a light shone. At first we could not | denly faint, ‘‘Good-by, ladies!’’ as they sailed 
where it was; then, glancing up, I saw it, | away before the shower; and that was the last 
‘arently a loose wad of newspaper, blazing | we saw of our strangely made acquaintances, 
h in the air and slowly floating downward. | or of the balloon. 
ce it flamed quite brightly, and by the| In truth, we had to run back up the hill to 
ection we both caught a glimpse of an im- | our wagon as fast as we could, for the shower 
nse object far above it, a vast, bag-shaped | struck a moment later, and we got pretty wet 
ect against the black clouds, with netted | before we could get in and cover ourselves 
“s and what looked like a big basket hang- | with boot and umbrella. 
from them, and amidst those lines I caught| It rained powerfully all the rest of the way 





indistinct glimpse of two human faces star- | home, and we wondered how those two poor 
: down! | fellows were faring. We had not even learned 
Vilma saw it, too. ‘‘ It?s a balloon! ’’ she | their names, or from what place they had 
d. ‘*A big balloon!’’ The light died to a | ascended. 

‘re red cinder, which floated down like a| For several days afterwards we looked in all 
ldy feather and fell in the bushes. Then | the daily newspapers to which we have access 
‘mediately a voice aloft hailed us. ‘*Below | and read of not less than ten balloon ascensions 
ere! Did we frighten you?’’ in New England on that afternoon of the 
*‘No!”? T eried, reassuringly. ‘‘At least, not | Fourth; but which of them all this one was 
we have never been able to learn positively. | 
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can be eaten even by dyspeptics 
without ill effects. 


Take one quart ‘sifted flour, rub in a tablespoonful butter or 
lard, add two teaspoonfuls SLADE’S Cream Tartar, one of 
SLADE’S Saleratus, one-half teaspoonful salt. Mix thoroughly, 
then stir in milk or water to make consistency to roll. Cutinto 
biscuits and bake in quick oven, 


ASK GROCERS FOR SLADE’S 
D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston 


SLADE’S Gives Best Results 














° ° No sewing machine, at whatever price sold, is better 
Nothing Better At Any Price. adapted to handle all kinds of family sewing, from tHe 
A i ua = €sheerest silks to heavy suitings, than is the high-grade 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


This fine sewing machine, warranted for 25 years by the publishers of The Youth’s Companion, is 
equipped with the latest improvements and attachments, sold to Companion readers at a very low 
price, and delivered free at your nearest freight station (in U.S.). Choice of seven styles, foot 
treadle, electric, or rotary. Our free Descriptive Booklet tells the whole story. Write for it to-day. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Massachusetts 
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“I can use all three ovens and the 
broiler at the same time” 


i in got roast in the coal oven, bread in 
that gas oven at the left, and now that I’ve 
lighted the broiler flame, this right-hand oven 
will be hot enough for my cake. I couldn’t do 
all this baking with any other stove. 


“You'd hardly believe such a small range could 
have so much oven space—6% square feet with- 
out the racks, or 13 square feet with them. 
And from end to end my stove measures only 
forty-three inches! 


ZN 


ek apenas , in addition to the ovens, I can have 

nine kettles cooking all at once on the 
top, when I’m using both stoves—four on the 
coal griddles and five on the gas burners. Think 
how convenient that is when there’s a big 
dinner to get—or at preserving time. 


“Why, last summer I did an unbelievable 
amount of canning—all in one day—with this 
wonderful stove. While things that needed 


_ long cooking were simmering on the coal 


stove, | was canning the quickly cooked things 
on the gas. 
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¢¢ AND it’s so nice to be able to use either 

stove separately. You know there’s 
nothing like gas when you’re in a hurry—and 
there are lots of times when a coal range is so 
much better. 


“I discover new advantages in this Victory 
Crawford every day—it’s come to be one of my 
most treasured possessions. Wait till you get 
one in your kitchen. Nothing could persuade 
you to part with it. It’s a wonder.” 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


WALKER 
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& PRATT MFG. CO., Boston, Massachusetts 


Makers of Highest Quality Ranges, Furnaces and Boilers 
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